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‘Mainly about Ourselves 


E WOULD have you know that we are a 

little proud—if it isn’t out of place to say 
so—of this annual number. There has gone into it 
a deal of thought, enthusiasm, and love for the indus- 
tries which we are all the time striving to reflect and 
represent. 

But that isn’t all. This annual number is a sort 
o’ promise—or maybe prophecy is a better word—of 
good things to come. 

A great many good things—interesting things, val- 
uable things—are an tap for 1923. We hope you, 
our readers, will like them. For, after all, the read- 
ers are the real editors. They guide the fingers that 
pound the keys of the editorial typewriters. So, 
readers everywhere, we greet you, thank you, and 
solicit your continued co-operation. 


oo © OO 
’ A great business man once said that he 


could tell the worth of an industry by look- 
ing over the papers which represent it. 


oo O OO 


That Number Thirteen 


HIS is our thirteenth special annual issue. Does 

it look as if thirteen is an unlucky number? 
We hardly think so. We. believe, and we believe you 
believe, that each year shows an advance over the 
year before. 

Well, the advance of “Domestic Engineering” 
but a reflection of the advance of the plumbing iid 
heating industries. The two go together. They’re 
like. a man and his shadow. When one grows, the 
other grows. And how plumbing and heating are 
growing in the public mind! And that is the place 
they must grow before they can grow on the books 
of manufacturers, jobbers, dealers and contractors. 

May 1923 be the growingest year the industries 
ever have had! 

oo 00 
‘We ought to live to be a hundred, and 
we will when we know how to live.’’ 


oo @ 00 


Carrying a Message Home 


VERY reader ought to read “The Story of the 
Bath,” printed in full in this annual number. 

The reader will miss the driving power of the illus- 
trations which surround each page of the beautiful 
booklet, but the words are strong enough, and pleas- 
ant enough, too, to carry a message that stays carried. 
The story is printed to help Frederick E. Fladd and 
his Educational Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers in their great work. They 
are working with local associations to put the story 
into the schools of every city. Readers can read, and 
then can help put “The Story of the Bath” into their 
schools This, in a roundabout way, is carrying a 


message — your message—into your community 
homes. 
oo © 00 
‘Harry Lauder tips a bellboy and imme- 
diately starts an agitation for piped ice 
* water to hotel rooms.”’ 


oO @ 06 


A New Kind of Calendar 


HIS is another feature in this annual number— 

a Calendar of Fact and Fancy. It will also be 

a feature of the first issue of each month for 1923. 

This calendar will do two things. During the year 

it will give you many smiles, and, at the same time, 

it will give you a lot of facts about the plumbing and 

heating industries—facts you may have overlooked or 

forgotten. 

This much is true. If you read the calendar for 

January, you will watch for the calendar for Febru- 
ary, March, April, and all the other months. 


oo @ 00 


‘‘When I was young in the business, boys 
and journeymen tried to see who could 
turn out the best job.’’ 


oo @ OO 


Looking Back Through the Years 


© O's of these days the history of the plumbing 
and heating business will be written. And, oh, 
what a history it will be. Up to now so little of this 
history has been written that there is really no record 
at all. But it will be written—some day—and when 
it is written it will be founded on the experiences of 
such men as are mentioned in “Through Borrowed 
Spectacles” in this annual number. 

There is just enough. in this story of the past presi- 
dents to whet the appetite of every real plumbing 
and heating man for a complete history. Read it and 
know your work a little better. 


oo @ OO 


If wages and materials go higher they will 
kill the geese that are laying the golden eggs. 


oO @ OO 


Booming the Building Boom 


ANUFACTURERS and others believe the 

1922 building boom will go straight through 

1923 if—ah! but that if is the thing: If there are no 

increases in wages; if the prices of materials are not 

increased. “Let well enough alone,” they say, or 
words to that effect. 

It will be worth your while to read what manufac- 
turers say in this annual number. 

It will also be worth your while to read about the 
great development in swimming pools, to get ac- 
quainted with Ole Ander, to consider “Humanisms 
for the Public,” and several other things printed in 
these pages. Send pictures for the Picture Page. 
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Henry Ford Rides 
in a Flivver Because 


He Believes in Prac- 
ticing What He 
Preaches 





Practice 
What You 
Preach 


Written and Illustrated 
by Albert W. Barker 





Jimmy Coburn Ap- 

plied the Same Prin- 

ciples to His Plumbing 

and Heating Business 
and It Paid 














VERYBODY in Wick- 
ford knew when Old 
Man Carney had kicked 
the bucket. Everybody 
also knew that he had 
willed his hole-in-the- 
wall plumbing and 
heating shop to his son, 
who was living in New 
York City. And every- 
body wondered, in a 
mild sort of a way, 
what would be done 
with the shop. 
But when young 
Jimmy Coburn, Carney’s only helper, bought the shop 
from Carney’s son—well, that was a surprise. 

Not that Wickford was such a little town—or such a 
big one, either. No, the area of Wickford had nothing 
much to do with the surprise. It was the idea of dull- 
witted Jimmy Coburn sticking his shingle in front of the 
place that Old Man Carney had run for more’n fifteen 
years. 

Of course, most of the folks knew of Jimmy. Yet they 
were puzzled when he stepped from journeyman to the role 
of master. How this awkward lad managed to gather 
together enough money to buy the shop is more than I 
can say. He must have had a habit of saving—and then 
there was his mother. You know how mothers are. They 
seem to have a way of helping just at the right time. 
But, no mind, Jimmy had the store. 

Now that Old Man Carney has departed, “I won’t be 
hurtin’ nobody,” as he used to say, if I speak of his peace- 
ful past. His little shop was just like himself. It was an 
elegant example of what a plumbing and heating establish- 
ment should not be. The only shiny place within the mus- 
tard-colored walls was the worn leather chair seat where 
Carney was wont to park his 190 pounds between jobs. 
And, believe me, the jobs were semi-occasional. The boss 
had never made a big go out of his shop. The stock he 
carried from year to year seldom got atop the shaky show- 
case and never in a window display. Speaking of window 
displays, you’d snicker at Carney’s. He used that front 
window as a sort of a stockroom. If the windows had 
been clean, possible customers would have glimpsed a 
flyspecked bathtub, a variety of rusty pipe ends, a bundle 
of other-day newspapers, and ten or a dozen trade journals 
with the wrappers still on. Carney, himself, couldn’t 
explain why he subscribed for them—he never read ’em. 

Once, shortly after Jimmy Coburn went to work for the 
Old Man, he suggested that the place be fixed up—made 








to look like an honest-to-goodness store. Old Man Car- 
ney only listened tolerantly, smiled, shifted his plug, 
smiled and grunted. 

“Jimmy,” said he, “I’ve been a’doin’ business in Wick- 
ford for fifteen years, an’ I ain’t never rigged this place 
up to get it. Why, ever’body in town knows of Cornelius 
Carney. An’ I get enough jobs to keep me an’ you agoin’. 
No, I ain’t rich—but we get by, Jimmy; we get by.” 

And then the well-known Cornelius Carney, master 
plumber, would launch into one of his long-winded ora- 
tions, which usually began with, ‘“‘Why, I can remember 
way back when .”’ Usually the torrent of autobiog- 
raphy would be cut short by the silent appearance of an 
underfed rat. This was a signal for a hasty barrage of 
magazines, catalogs and ‘fittings in its direction. After 
that, Jimmy would return to his work and Carney to 
his nap. 

In time young Coburn gave up trying to convert the 
old plumber to anything which smacked of new fangled 
ideas. What was the use? Jimmy had his job and a good- 
natured, well-liked, slovenly boss. So, as an all-around 
journeyman, he had nothing to do but do what he was 
told to do. This he did, and remained mum on all else. 
Maybe that’s why folks thought him dull witted. 

When Jimmy wasn’t working he read and studied. 
Now don’t get the idea that he was a plumber with a 
classic brow. You and I would have listed him as a young 
fellow who wore dirty overalls part of the time and a mop 
of sandy-red hair all of the time. He was rather good 
looking, too, not counting the freckles and the lanky con- 
struction of his legs. 

S mentioned in the beginning, Wickford was surprised 
A when Jimmy Coburn became owner of the Carney 
place. But in all Wickford none were more surprised 
than the other local plumbers—McCaffrey, Dominick, Bill 
Bone and Gavin. Although they had known and liked 
Carney, they were not inclined to admit this young red- 
head into their select portals. 

The Big Four—at least they hazily imagined they were 
—decided that, after all, Coburn was only a kid and 
wouldn’t cut much of a path in Wickford. In other words 
——although he wasn’t aware of it—the kid was to be 
frozen out. It is always nice to have someone else guide 
your fate. 

Not many days after the Carney shop changed hands 
Jimmy wrote a note to each member of the Big Four. 
’Twas on his new stationery, too, and invited them to meet 
at his store. ‘For the purpose,” the letter read, “‘of lay- 
ing co-operative plans that will build our business.” 

On first thought the Big Four decided to ignore the 
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invitation. On second thought, each decided to draft a 
reply that would say in so many words, ‘‘Excuse me.” 
But curiosity overcame dignity and pride and anger. The 
four plumbers decided to attend the meeting with the 
idea of squelching the kid’s plans—whatever they were. 


HE evening of the meeting arrived. So did the Big 

Four. As they strolled across town toward the Carney 
—or, rather, the Coburn store—they bantered each other 
about Jimmy and his invitation. One line in particular 
had tickled them. It read, “You and I, in the plumbing 
and heating business, should practice what we preach. 
Can we expect Wickford people to adopt the appliances 
we advocate—or even the principles—unless we set an 
example?”’ 

“S’pose,”’ snickered the elongated Bill Bone, ‘“‘s’pose 
we was doctors instead of plumbers? Then, ’cordin’ to 
Jimmy’s letter, we’d have to be sick all the time just to 
show folks that the prescriptions we recommen’ is the 
stuff to use.” 

“Sure,”’ agreed Gavin. “You can’t make up folks’ 
minds for ’em. They won’t change to shower baths when 
they been usin’ tubs every Sat’day night for years. O, 
you might in time—but I ain’t got time, or money either to 
learn ’em.” , 

“Not only that,’’ added the slow-footed Dominick, wh 
trailed along in the rear, “but granting we should get 
folks all stirred up on buying showers and heatin’ plants 
and things. What’ud happen? Some outside feller would 
breeze along with a smooth line of talk and some flashy 
advertising and get all the business we worked for. I 
know all about this propaganda stuff. It don’t pay us little 
fellers.”’ 

Even the too bulky McCaffrey agreed to this, and when 
McCaffrey agreed to anything it. must hold much merit. 

Rounding the corner that led to Coburn’s little shop, 
Bill Bone gasped. ‘“‘Holy smoke! Lookit that!” 

Old Man Carney wouldn’t have recognized his old haunt. 
Its front had been painted while, and darned if it didn’t 
look like enamel, or something. Well up, out over the 
sidewalk, hung a glowing electric sign, which read: 

COBURN of WICKFORD 
Plumbing 
Heating 

The Big Four shuffled nearer. In front of the shop 
they stopped, looked—and looked again. Jimmy Coburn 
had evidently been busy. There was no ancient reading 
matter to be seen and the windows were clean—very clean. 
Gone was the dusty bathtub. In its place was a com- 
plete five-foot bathroom. A soft mellow light flooded 
the entire display. In one corner of the window stood a 
blackboard set within a spotless white frame. Upon the 
board was the motto: “The Only Poor Man Is the Man 
That Has Lost His Health.” In the opposite corner was 
another board bearing these words: ‘A Good Bathroom 
Is the Room That Leads to Health. Coburn of Wickford 
Will Co-operate with You in Making Yours Better.” 

Yes, Jimmy.Coburn had changed the hole-in-the-wall. It 
stood out from adjoining stores like a Childs Restaurant. 

The befuddled Big Four went inside and were met 
by Jimmy. A bit embarrassed he was. 

“Hello!” smiled Jimmy. “Glad you all could get over. 
Will you make yourselves comfortable while I lock up out 
back? Just got some new stock in.’”’ And, without wait- 
ing for their reply, he hurried to the rear of the shop. 
Then followed a thumping of boxes and a banging of doors. 

The Big Four again had time to look about. 

Perhaps Jimmy thought his brief exit would give time 
for their absorption of the many changes he had made. 
And there were changes aplenty. White walls replaced 
the dingy yellow of Carney’s days. You couldn’t see the 
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old desk, or squeaky chair with its worn cushion. Where 
those antiques once stood was a smart looking showcase. 
Within it were many household appliances such as anyone 
in the plumbing and heating trade might conveniently 
carry. From the ceiling hung an inverted light, which 
cast a pleasant glow over the entire shop. It made the 
white and blue linoleum that covered the floor seem much 
whiter and bluer. 

“Hum!” muttered McCaffrey. ‘‘He’s got the place kinda’ 
—er—ladylike, eh? Looks like the Elite Hat Shop over 
near my place.” 

Bill Bone and Gavin, seated in a couple of easy chairs, 
nodded assent. ‘‘Yeah—an’ what’s the idee,” whispered 
Bill, “of these here chairs. They’re too comfortable for 
a store, ain’t they?” 

Before the listless Gavin could frame an equally criti- 
cal answer Jimmy returned. ‘Sorry to keep you all wait- 
ing. You see, I’m alone here except for the help of my 
young brother. So the job keeps me on the double quick.” 

“Say,” blurted out McCaffrey. ‘‘What’s the stunt of 
putting your showcase over there near the door? Why 
don’t you move it over near the back of the shop—like I 
got mine?” 

“The first ten or fifteen feet at the right of a store 
entrance is the most valuable space,” explained Jimmy. 
“That is, of course, not including the front window.” And 
he pointed with evident pride toward the lighted display. 

“Don’t get cha,’’ spoke up Dominick. 

“Nor me, either,’’ chimed the amused Bill Bone. 


OBURN the plumber hesitated. Were these men poking 

fun at him? But, no; of course, they were not. And 

then he tried to picture the interior of each man’s store. 

Yes, they were like so many peas in a pod. Their show- 
cases were where McCaffrey wanted him to put his. 


“I’ve always liked to study human nature,” began 
Jimmy awkwardly. ‘Psychology, some people call it.” 

“Psychology, bah!” grunted Gavin. 

“Well, anyway,”’ continued Jimmy, “I’ve learned thai 
customers notice merchandise quicker if it is displayed 
at their right—-when they first enter the store. That’s 
why the show-case is there. I plan to use it and the top 
of it for my leaders and... .” 

“Leaders?’’ questioned McCaffrey. 

“Yes—you know—little household items that sell 
cheaply. They bring in trade. Then when folks get in- 
side they buy other things, too. I’m going to use leaders 
in all my advertising... .”’ 

“Advertising!’’ McCaffrey stared hard at Jimmy. 

“Well, you woudn’t call it advertising yet. I only run 
a small ad twice a week. I'll increase my space as soon 
as business gets better.” 

Bill Bone snorted. ‘“S’pose you’re goin’ to use bill- 
boards an’ movie slides and cirklur letters, too?’’ 

“Yes, I am!” retorted Jimmy, flushing the color of his 
hair. ‘Just as soon as the Sanders Company comes here 
I’m going to do a lot of advertising.” 

“Who's the Sanders Company?” asked Bone. 

“They are one of the reasons why I asked you to come 
over here tonight.” 

“Sanders Company?” meditated McCaffrey, 
ain’t they located up in Wisconsin?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Coburn. “But they’re going to build 
a branch factory here in Wickford. It will give them 
better distribution for their products in this western ter- 
ritory. But, say, didn’t you fellows see the building per- 
mits of last Monday?” 

The Big Four shook their heads. 

Leaning against the new showcase, Jimmy Coburn sur- 
veyed his visitors. In each one he fancied he saw a 
phantom likeness of Old Man Carney. These four plumb- 
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ers were too easy-going, too prone to let things slide— 
they didn’t agitate. Were they too busy chasing today’s 
details to look for tomorrow’s business? Jimmy shook 
his red head and sighed. Perhaps these ideas of his were 
wrong, but.... 

He began to explain his plan carefully. “The coming 
of the Sanders Company to town means a lot of building—- 
which means a lot of plumbing and heating business. In 
addition to their factory they’re going to put up about 
forty two-family houses for their employes. The Sanders 
Company must patronize Wickford business houses when- 
ever possible. Our good-will is worth having. And here’s 
our chance. There’s no reason why we can’t get the San- 
ders business.”” Jimmy raised his voice enthusiastically. 
‘‘What’s more, we can start an agitation for better plumb- 
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Big Four. True to his prophecy, the Sanders Company 
had called for plumbing and heating bids from local firms. 
And every firm had submitted a bid. They had been in 
the hands of the construction engineer for the past week. 
But no word was forthcoming. 

And so it happened one day that the telephone of Wick- 
ford’s young plumber rang shrilly, and Jimmy answered 
it. “Coburn talking. Oh, yes, Mr. Parkin—yes, indeed,— 
I’ll be right over.’’ And in less time than it would take 
to detail it Jimmy had reached the temporary office of 
the Sanders Company. 

Within sat McCaffrey, Dominick, Bill Bone and Gavin. 
Back of a desk was Construction Engineer Parkin, while 
at his side stood the Sanders purchasing agent, Withers. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Jimmy, entering breathlessly, ‘‘I didn’t 


ing and heating in the town and—and....” 


“And how are we goin’ to do all 
that?” interrupted McCaffrey. 
“Huh—why, that’s why we got 
together tonight—you and Gavin 
and Dominick and Bill Bone and I.” 
Bill Bone came to life with an 
objection. ‘The Sanders crowd will 
have all their work done by outsid- 
ers. They’ll get a lotta cheap labor 
and quantity prices on tubs, heat- 
ing plants and such. A swell chance 
we got.” 
Jimmy stood silent. 
would they say? 
McCaffrey shifted his position 
and lit a fresh cigar. Gavin stood 
up, stretched, pushed his hat off of 
his forehead. He let his gaze rove 
around the shop until 
it rested upon the 
new owner. 
“I gotta little job 
on deck over next 
door to your moth- 
er’s place tomorrow,” 
he yawned. “I'll stop 
in and tell her that 
her son has plenty of 
plans—too many of 
‘em. And if he don’t 
forget ’em and get down to 
business he’s goin’ to be a 
journeyman again.” 
“See here, kid,” and Mc- 
Caffrey shifted the cigar to 
his other cheek. ‘‘We can’t 
join you in them ideas. Bet- 
ter forget ’em, like Gavin 
said. Go out after the every- 
day stuff—like Old Man Car- 


What else 


mean to intru 


Better Relations with the Public 


ERE are ten basic sales campaign 
ints for 1923. They were pre- 
by a committee for The National 
rade Extension Bureau with this idea 
in mind: To be an example to a com- 
munity—-to make his preachment of 
sanitation and heating, hygiene and com- 
fort ring true and bring the biggest 
returns—a dealer should practice what 
he preaches. 
1. Keep a clean, good-appearing store 
and exhibits. 
2. Have attractive, frequently-changed 
show windows. 
3. Put modern plumbing and heating 
into your own home. 
4. Price merchandise in plain figures. 
5. Adopt a system of accurate ac- 
counting. 
6. Be sure of profits through correct 
estimating. 
7. Advertise regularly, financing it with 
a certain percentage of annual business. 
&. In advertising use newspapers, mail- 
ing lists, billboards, street cars, etc. 
9. Keep an up-to-date classified file 
of sales prospects. 
10. Promptly follow up all sales in- 
quiries. 


“Come in, Mr. Coburn, come in,” 
greeted Mr. Parkin. “You know 
these men. I was just explaining, 
Coburn, that I thought it best for 
all of us to be here at this time. 
Then there will be no misunder- 
standing over the awarding of this 
job. 

Engineer Parkin fumbled among 
papers, selected several, picked up 
one and adjusted his spectacles. 
“Mr. Withers and I,” he began, 
“have gone over these estimates. 
We have practically decided upon 
the proposition submitted by Messrs. 
McCaffrey and Gavin. They have 
combined their bids into one joint 
estimate. Now, we have not specified 

a ‘price’ job, as you 
all know. We want 
real quality work, 
ae 6s 

Jimmy’s heart 
leaped to his throat 
and then sank. Was 
all his talk and 
preaching due for a 
sudden flop? So, Mc- 
Caffrey and Gavin 
had combined and 
submitted a fine bid? Jimmy 
thought fast—he had to. He 
still had an outside chance. 
“Mr. Parkin,” said he, and 
his voice sounded like it 
wasr’t his, ‘‘may I have my 

estimate for a moment?” 
And then, pencil in hand 
and with red head bent over 
the sheet, he made some hur- 





ney was always advisin’ you to do.” 

Bill Bone and Dominick had edged nearer the door and 
the other two plumbers prepared to follow. Coburn of 
Wickford seemed not to hear or see them. Apparently he 
had forgotten their presence. He was looking out through 
the window into the darkness and beyond. 

As the Big Four filed through the door, McCaffrey 
turned and spoke not unkindly. “Forget it, Jimmy. 
There’s enough repair work in Wickford for all of us. 
You’re shootin’ too high, an’—well—good night.” And 
the door banged shut, leaving within the little shop a 
red-headed young man who felt very, very much alone. 


HE next few weeks were busy ones for Coburn of 
Wickford. He almost forgot the cold shoulder of the 


ried figures. He looked up. Passing the sheet back to 
the engineer, he said, ‘‘Will you please compare that with 
the others?”’ 

Purchasing Agent Withers took an interest. Leaning 
over Parkin’s shoulder he read the revised estimate. 
“Why,” he demanded, “didn’t you present these prices at 
first?’’ 

“They’re almost the same as McCaffrey’s and Gavin’s,”’ 
murmured Mr. Parkin. 

Jimmy took a deep breath. “Exactly, sir. But I fig- 
ured my estimate along other lines. But now... .”’ He 
hesitated, and reached for his hat. ‘Well, it’s too late, 
so I won’t say whatI... .” 

“No, no, go right ahead,” urged Withers. 
fellows don’t mind.... ?” 


“You other 
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Gavin grunted. ‘Let ’im talk. He’s full of it.” 

The purchasing agent’s eyebrows raised slightly and 
he shot a quick glance at McCaffrey. But McCaffrey was 
looking at Jimmy, a scowl on his face. 

“It’s easy to set a low price on a job like this,’”’ began 
Jimmy. ‘Why? Because a big part of the work is 
hidden—between walls—under floors. You never see it. 
But there’s where quality work counts—although it is 
Para 

McCaffrey turned on the speaker. ‘“‘You mean t’ say 
me and Gavin don’t do honest work?” 

“No. I’m speaking about my estimate.’”’ Jimmy’s reply 
was quite steady. “If I submitted my bid at my revised 
price—well, I’d have to slight a lot of the work in order 
to make a profit. Remember, a nice looking bathroom 
or heating plant can’t talk, can’t tell about the work 
that’s out of sight.” 

“Cut that kind of talk, Coburn!” Gavin pointed a 
threatening finger. ‘‘You don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 

Mr. Parkin shot a question at Bill Bone. “What do 
you think about this, Mr. Bone?” 

There was a silence. Then Bill spoke cautiously. “Of 
course a feller can shirk—if he’s a’mind to. I always 
do fine work—even—even if my bid was ’way low.” 

Jimmy stood up and put on his hat. He surveyed the 
four plumbers and smiled cheerfully. “I’ve been talking 
and preaching the Bath a Day idea, better bathrooms, 
better ventilation, economical heating and all that sort 
of thing. Now then—just for luck—how many of you 
fellows have a real, up-to-date bathroom in your own 
home? Not one of you! You all talk quality work. Do 
any of you practice what you preach? No! And you 
know it!” 

He turned to Withers and Parkin. ‘“‘My motto is, ‘Prac- 


“Robber or Thief” 


1922, and the prospects for 1923 are even better. 

Most plumbing and heating dealers have had all the 
business they could take care of, and, in many instances, 
more than they could take care of properly. 

The year 1922 was a short year. By that I mean most 
plumbers were short of help, short of materials, short of 
everything. 

With all this show of prosperity, no matter where you 
go, you hear the same old story, lots of business, but 
profits shot to pieces. 

You ask the question, “If there is so much business, 
why do you take it for nothing?” 

The answer generally is: “If I figure it up to where 
it ought to be, some sucker will come in with a bid that 
will make me look like a dirty deuce, and in order to 
hold my own I have to figure low.”’ 

Now isn’t that a fine alibi for a man who professes to 
be a business man? We have a business (a profession, 
if you please) that is second to none. Then why do we 
Masters of that profession lower it by meeting every 
Tom, Dick and Harry’s price and proposition. Every one 
seems to have gone daffy on that volume bug. The fellow 
who used to do a twenty-five thousand dollar business 
and make some money on it, now wants to do a hundred 
thousand or two hundred thousand dollar business and 
pay the other fellows for the privilege of letting him be a 
big business man. Doesn’t that show a magnificent dis- 
position? Can you beat it? 

Why, if you stop to think about it, we plumbers are 


[2:22 : had an exceptionally good building year during 
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tice What You Preach.’ You’ve got to sell yourself first 
before you can sell someone else—and keep ’em sold. At 
home—where mother is—we have an ideal bathroom 
and a fine heating plant. I put them in and I know that 
quality work is there. I’m proud of that job—and any 
other job I do.” 

Mr. Parkin cleared his throat and looked significantly 
at Withers. Then, gathering the estimates together, he 
spoke. ‘‘Mr. Withers and I shall again go over this esti- 
mate matter and make a decision later in the day. We 
will notify the man we decide upon. That will be all for 
the present. Good-day, gentlemen.” 


* * . * » 


ID Jimmy Coburn land the Sanders job? I have a 
D “hunch” that he did, and I’ll tell you why. 

One day, a month or two after the Sanders Company 
began to build, I chanced to be down at the Union Station 
when the train from the east pulled in. As I watched 
the travelers debark, a nicely dressed young fellow 
attracted my attention. Where had I seen that face before? 
At that moment another young fellow approached and 
spoke to the familiar faced stranger. They both turned 
and came in my direction. As they neared me I heard 
this stranger say, “. . and so he is doing well. That’s 
fine.” 

“Yes, he was so busy that he sent me down to meet 
you.” The other young fellow was speaking. ‘‘He’ll be glad 
you came. You know Jimmy is anxious to finish paying 
you for the shop, now that things are going so well. He’s 
already got an option on the next door property... .” 

They passed on out of hearing. Then I remembered 
who the stranger was. Why, of course! He was Old 
Man Carney’s son. 


By J. A. Gallivan, President, In- 
diana Society of Sanitary Engineers 


philanthropists. We should have a place in the Hall of 
Fame or something like that. 

Lots of the fellows get sore and want to fight when 
some one accuses them of being a robber and a thief. I 
do not see why they should take offense at it. It is the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. When anyone applies 
“robber” or “thief” to me or any of my competitors, I 
agree with them, and take the time to show them where 
they are right, by proving to them certain things, which 
eventually opens their eyes to the fact that we have for 
years been robbing ourselves, stealing from our wives 
and children and donating it to our customers, the dear 
public. 

It seems to me that it’s about time for plumbing and 
heating men to wake up. It’s all right to do a big busi- 
ness, but unless the business pays, what is the good of it? 

I don’t know what will be discussed at other conventions 
this year, of course. But I do know that the Indiana 
Society of Sanitary Engineers, at its meeting next March, 
expects to do some straight-from-the-shoulder talking. 
And I hope this sort of talk will prevail at other associa- 
tion meetings. 

While we are waiting for the annual conventions, sup- 
pose we do a bit of resolving. That may help some. 

Let us start the year 1923 with a real resolution. Be 
it resolved, that we will conduct our business on a real 
business basis, that our first aim will be to render to our 
customers, the public, a real service, and that we will 
exact from that same public a just and fair recompense 
for the service rendered. 





The Story of the Bath 





and as swiftly as a moving picture; 
full of interest as a novel and as full of fact as 
a dictionary.’’ These and other like expressions 
may explain why it is so popular. For, it’s 
safe to say, more people are reading ‘‘The Story 


first paragraph and you’ll want to read 


PR itvin who have read it, say: ‘‘Read the 
on to the end;’’ or “‘it moves as pleasantly 
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of the Bath’’ than any other story published during the past year. 
This story is being read in homes, schools, colleges, offices, shops, stores, 
libraries, hospitals, and where not?—in the United States, Mexico, Canada 


and in various parts of Europe. 


There is a reason for lifting ‘‘The Story of the Bath’’ out of its beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet and printing it on these pages. And this is the 
reason: To read the story is to want to give copies to friends, customers, 
club members and schools. It was for such a wide distribution that the 
story was written and published. The wider the distribution, the deeper 
the interest in bathing. And that is good for the human family, and also 
good for everybody interested in and engaged in plumbing and heating. 


Written by Edwin L. Barker, Published by ‘‘Domestic Engineering”’ 


Copyright 1922 Domestic Engineering Company, Chicago 


OT so long ago there was a man who lived 
in the country. He was neither rich nor 
poor—just fairly well-to-do, as the say- 
ing goes. One day it was rumored that 
President Roosevelt expected to come 
that way on a hunting trip. In their 
younger. years Roosevelt and the man 
had been at Harvard together, and to- 
gether they had roughed it in the woolly 
West. Then life’s scrimmage caught 
them up and drifted them apart. Hear- 
ing the news of the expected trip, the 
man’s wife thought it would be a fine 

thing to entertain the President. It would get their name 

into the newspapers, excite the envy of the neighbors, give 
the family prestige. She was all aflutter. But to enter- 
tain a President as she thought a President should be 
entertained, certain improvements ought to be made in 

the home. So the man invested in new decorations, a 

water system and a bathroom. 

And then they waited for the President. And they 
waited. But a change in the affairs of state kept the 
President at the White House. 

And there they were—the man and his wife and their 
children. He had spent his savings, and they had a fine 
home. More than that—they had a glorious bathroom, 
with hot and cold water and everything. Having such 
a bathroom, they used it. And in using it the family 
gained in health, wealth and happiness. 

They had missed the President, but they had found the 
fountain of youth and learned the fine art of living. And 
that was worth something. Well, I guess so. 

President Roosevelt did his work and passed on with- 
out ever knowing, so far as I know, of the great blessing 
he had been the means of bringing into the lives of the 
man and his wife and their children. 

And that is all there is to the story, which, come to 
think of it, isn’t a story at all, is it? It is merely a climax, 
or the last chapter. 

So, too, the story of the bath may turn out to be the 











last chapter in the age-old search for the fountain of 
youth. The last chapter, you know, sums up all that has 
gone before—brings to life little things overlooked or 
forgotten—leaves everybody facing the East, happy for- 
ever after. 

The story of the bath is not a new story. It is as old 
as time; as fresh as this morning’s morning. Where did 
it begin? Nobody knows. Where will it end? Ah! that 
is for you to decide. 

This much we know. All of us are creatures of habit. 
That is to say, we do or we do not do certain things today 
because somebody did or did not do certain things yester- 
day. Then there are the little turns in our lives, like the 
turn in the lives of the man and his wife and their chil- 
dren. If these turns are to the right, they help us; if 
they are not, they hinder us. 

We ought to live to be a hundred, and we will when 
we know how to live. Then we shall be so radiant with 
health and energy that to fall sick will be to fall from 
grace. : 

A boy’s Saturday night protest is not a protest against 
the bath. It is but an echo of a time-worn wail against 
washtubs filled too hot or too cold, gouged ears, and skins 
polished raw with the soft side of gunny sacks. Who 
wouldn’t protest? Boys like water. For nine-tenths of 
their body cells are water cells. But they like it humanely 
administered. And so does father and mother and all 
the rest of us. 

Make it easy to bathe and the protest will take flight 
along with colds, bad complexions, that tired feeling, and 
other disagreeable things. 

As far back as history takes us, which is far enough, 
nations that climbed to the top—that did things, and that 
live because of the things they did—used plenty of water. 

When Egypt wore the crown of civilization, the Egyp- 
tians were frequent bathers; when Greece was the glory 
of the world, her bathing was the glory of the Greeks; 
when all roads led to Rome, all feet led to the Roman 
baths. But that was then. Just so. 

But this is now. In Japan, where everybody takes a 
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bath a day, and apologizes for not taking two, progress 
moves at a swift pace. In Russia, where millions of people 
get only three baths in their whole lives—one after they 
are born, one before they are married, and one after they 
die—tthere is stagnation, poverty, misery. 

Such wide differences may not be entirely due to the 
bath. Maybe not. But it is a vital step in the upward 
climb. It promotes health, energy, self-respect, and only 
a healthy, energetic, self-respecting people are prosperous. 

On sight you can tell a man who is not a regular bather. 
Of course you can’t tell him much but—well, you can tell 
that a bath a day is not his habit. The daily bath is a body 
builder. It is the first step in the fine art of living. It 
molds character, and then emphasizes it. 

Like Tolstoy’s shoemaker, who judged people by their 
shoes, and nearly always was right, it is easy to pick out 
of a crowd those with the bath habit. The shoemaker had 
his shop in a basement. When he looked up from his 
work he saw the feet of the people as they passed. He 
could not see their faces—only their feet. He learned 
that shoes emphasized character. One day a man went 
by barefoot. The shoemaker jumped up and rushed out-— 
but then, that’s another story. 


F you are very, very young, a hundred 
years seem a long, longtime. But if you 
are very, very old, gracious me! a hun- 
dred years seem next to nothing. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a woman who is one 
hundred years old today, could touch fin- 
gertips with a woman who lived a century 
ago, and she, in turn, could touch finger- 
tips with a woman who lived one hun- 
dred years seem next to nothing. Sup- 
the steps of time. Do you know there would be only sixty 

century-old old women from this year of luxury back to 
the scantiness of Mother Eve? Think of that. Then 
think of this. Of the sixty little old women in a row 
only the last three ever used soap. The other fifty-seven 

never even so much as heard of it. And but one, if you 
please—still hale and hearty—knew the conveniences of 

a modern bathroom. 

Of course, people always bathed, more or less—in riv- 
ers, ponds, lakes, and so forth. And for the want of 
soap some of the little old women used oils or sand. Like 
the Arab, who bathes in sand—rolls in it, rubs it over him 
—they came clean by erasure. 

So far as we know the first bathroom was in the city 
of Cnossos, on the island of Crete, four thousand years 
ago. The ruins of a much later model, dating back only 
twenty-five hundred years, have been found in Tirgus, 
which is in Greece. 

The Greeks were the first to use bathtubs, though the 
tubs they used were not tubs at all. They were bowls— 
overgrown punch bowls, you might say, which rested upon 
pedestals three feet high. They were large enough to hold 
the water for a bath, but not large enough to hold the 
bather. The bather stood on a stone slab, dipped water 
from a bowl and poured it over his body. The Greeks 
regarded warm water as weakening—“effeminate,” I think 
they called it—and so they took their baths cold. 

Civilization got its start in Egypt. Along with the cul- 
tivation of wheat, the Egyptians cultivated the bath habit. 

Some thirty-four hundred years ago, you remember, 
while taking her daily bath in the river Nile, one of the 
daughters of one of the Pharaohs found a baby floating 
in a basket. She named the baby Moses, a word borrowed 
from the Hebrew, meaning “to draw out,” because she 
had drawn him out of the water. And Moses grew up, 
as babies have a habit of doing, and became the world’s 
first great teacher. 
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Among other things, Moses taught hygiene, sanitation, 
and the fine are of living. He knew that to keep clean 
is to prevent disease, and to prevent disease is to build a 
strong race of people. 

His aim was to fix the habit of cleanliness, for a habit 
once fixed usually sticks. To fix the habit--to impress 
with authority—Moses uttered his teachings as Divine 
commands. “Thus saith the Lord,” he would say. This 
gave the bath a religious touch. And why not? Is not a 
morning bath like a morning prayer? I will leave it to 
you. 

More than three thousand years after Moses went up 
into the mountain and forgot to come back, another 
teacher, John Wesley, the first Methodist, was riding along 
a road in England when he came to the dirty little village 
of Burslem. 

It so happened that in Burslem there lived a poor, lame 
potter by the name of Josiah Wedgwood. This potter 
was to become the richest man in England, who, up to 
that time, had made his own fortune; also, he was to 
become the grandfather of Charles Darwin, the world’s 
greatest scientist. 

Now Wedgwood was a worker who mixed much teach- 
ing with his work. John Wesley drew rein as he saw 
Wedgwood trying to teach his potters the lesson Moses 
had tried to teach—that keeping clean increases health, 
which increases energy, which increases efficiency. And 
there, sitting on his horse, and seeing what he saw, Wes- 
ley spoke for the first time the now famous phrase: 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness.’ 

And Wedgwood looked up, smiled, and added, ‘Yes, 
and sometimes it is next to impossible.” 


HE modern club grew out of the Roman 
bath. Before, as well as after Nero’s 
brief violin performance, it was not un- 
usual for the wife of a Roman business 
man to receive a note like this: 
“Adored One—I cannot sup with you 
this evening, for I have an appointment 
with a citizen at the Therma.” 

The business man of today picks up a 

telephone: ‘Hello—is that you, dear? 

This is me. Say, I won’t be home for dinner. Got to 

meet a man at the club. Who? John Smith from Kala- 
mazoo. Won't be late. Bye-bye.” 

And that is the difference between the Rome that was 
and the America that is. 

The Roman bath was called Therma, meaning heat, 
from which we get thermos—thermos bottle. The Ther- 
mas did not have canned music, electric lights nor ash- 
trays, but, in magnificence, they outshone any club of 
this year of peace and plenty. 

Rome knew only two classes of people—the washed 
and the unwashed. And then, as now, the unwashed 
were crowded beyond the pale of polite society. 

Every family that could afford a bathroom had one. 
Those who could not afford this convenience, as well as 
those who could, spent their idle hours at the public 
Thermas. Bathing became an art, a recreation, a pleas- 
ure—a worship of health and beauty through skins kept 
clean. 

The largest Therma covered a square mile of ground. 
The huge Diocletian could take care of thirty-two hundred 
bathers at one time, while the Caracalla, the finest of 
them all, had room for half as many. Besides hot and 
cold baths, the Thermas were provided with perspiring 
rooms. dressing rooms, swimming pools, athletic fields, 
gymnasiums, lecture halls, and places for rest, refresh- 
ment and conversation. And there were Thermas for 
women, as well as for men. 
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In these public baths the Romans exercised, kept their 
‘bodies clean, stimulated the circulation of their blood, pre- 
vented disease or cured whatever ailed them, rested, 
enjoyed the companionship of their fellows, and fed their 
souls with the beautiful carvings of ancient sculptors—all 
for one quadrans, which, in Uncle Sam’s money, would be 
one-fourth of one cent. 

For six hundred years, so Pliny, the historian, says, 
Rome used no medicine but her baths. 

A real Roman cleansing consisted of a sweat, a scrape 
and a shower. Or, as the invention of the shower was yet 
to be, perhaps “pouring” is a better word. That is, after 
a sweat and a scrape, water was poured over the body 
until it was washed clean. Then came a massage or rub- 
down, followed by a good rest. Thus from Rome, by the 
way of Turkey, arrived the Turkish bath, which finally 
reached America in 1865. 

Scraping off the perspiration brought about the inven- 
tion of the perspiration scraper. Usually we get what we 
need when we need it. 

Every age that has yet been born has blazoned its sym- 
bol of wealth. What is the good of gold if it can’t be 
shown? In one age furs bespoke personal wealth; in an- 
other, beads; then silks; then combs for milady’s hair; 
then full-length mirrors, that the fair might see them- 
selves as others saw them; next it was the carriage or the 
piano; and now—now what shall we say? Is it the latest 
motor or a flying boat? 

In the age of the Roman Therma the symbol of wealth 
was the perspiration scraper. Of course, a smooth piece 
of wood would do; but, then, wood was so common. Any- 
body could have wood. So the wealth of the wealthy was 
displayed in bone, bronze, silver and gold scrapers. 

The Romans carried their scrapers down to the bath 
much as we modern mortals carry our bathing suits down 
to the beach. 

The upper classes were scraped by their slaves; but the 
poor, thank goodness, could scrape themselves. 

Once in a while Roman politicians opened their private 
baths to the free use of the public. American politicians 
give free outings. Instead of picnics, as is the Ameri- 
can custom, politicians of Rome, from the Emperor down, 
mingled with the people by bathing with them. 

And so politics is politics—in Rome as in America— 
yesterday as today. 

One time, while at a public bath, the Emperor noticed 
an old soldier rubbing his back egainst a marble wall. 
The Emperor asked the soldier why he used the wall as a 
scraper. 

“Alas, sire,’’ answered the soldier, “I am very poor— 
too poor to own a slave, and too feeble to scrape myself 
with a scraper.” 

Forthwith the Emperor gave the soldier money and a 
slave. 

The next day, when the Emperor came to the bath, he 
found a long row of old men rubbing their backs against 
a wall. 

And so human nature is human nature—in Rome as in 
America—yesterday as today. 

A clean nation is a progressive nation, and a progressive 
nation is a ruling nation. But, alas, alack, the thirst for 
power—the spirit of conquest—reaching out and out for 
more and more—and Rome crumbled, and progress crum- 
bled with her. And the world went to sleep and slept for 
a thousand years, or, to say it in another way, a thousand 


years without a bath. 
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THOUSAND years without a bath! 
Surely, those were Dark Ages—dark 
with dirt. But wait. Before going 
into that let me say this: Knights of 
the Bath are not Saturday Nights. 

The Order of the Bath, from whence 
emerged the Knights of the Bath, was 
a little pleasantry set agoing by Henry 
the Fourth of England in the year thir- 
teen hundred and ninety-nine. But 
was it a pleasantry? One never can tell about an English- 
man. Henry may have been serious. He lived in a seri- 
ous time, and serious times make serious people. Europe 
was beginning to rub its eyes and creep out of the filth of 
ten mouldy centuries. Perhaps King Henry thought it 
time to wash up, which is to wake up. 

“In days of old, the knights were bold,’’ so the poet 
wrote—but not bold enough to take a bath. Henry knew 
this. He knew that a knight shied at water like an ele- 
phant shies at a mouse. Hence the Order of the Bath. 

Candidates for this order were selected by the King. 
But, before a candidate could be initiated, he must take a 
bath! Ah! there was the rub! 

Having been led into the bath, and having survived the 
shock, the knight became a shining example to others, 
who, though less favored, were equally in need of water. 

Habit ever clings like a clinging vine. For even now, 
when a man is about to be initiated into a secret order, 
he takes a bath on suspicion. f 

The pendulum never swings half way. It swings from 
one extreme to the other. Thus, from the cleanliness and 
the glowing health of Rome, the pendulum swung to the 
uncleanliness and the stalking pestilence of the years that 
followed. The bath had been a part of Rome’s pagan 
splendor. With the rise of Christianity, what was more 
natural than the thought that water loosens morals as 
well as dirt? The early Christians turned their backs 
upon the bath—they would have none of it—and because 
of this civilization suffered for a thousand years. 

Europe forgot, or did not know, that nature demands a 
clean skin. So the bath was given absent treatment; (hris- 
tianity marched on its victorious way; plague pursued 
the unbathed in the still watches of the night; London 
was without a drainage system; each person in Paris had 
to get along with one quart of water a day. What wonder 
that disease and death perched on every doorstep? People 
died like flies. Christian leaders said it was the will of 
God. But today we know better. I should say we do. 
They died for the want of proper sanitation, for the want 
of plenty of water, for the want of regular bathing. 

King Henry knew what he was about when he founded 
the Order of the Bath. I think so. . 

Great as we are, and smart as we are, we Americans 
have not moved so fast, sanitarily speaking. It is only a 
hundred years since the first pumping station in this coun- 
try started to pump. Chicago was our first city to have a 
real sewerage system, and that was not until 1855. We 
had no public baths until 1891. Even today some fami- 
lies think so little of their bathtubs they use them for 
coal or vegetable bins. 

Less than forty years ago yellow fever and smallpox 
were frequent callers. And before that cholera boldly 
strode the highways and byways counting its victims. 
Plague spots dotted our landscape. Now all that is 
changed. And what did it? This, and nothing more: 
Pure water piped into the home; poisonous waste piped 
out of the home; bathing; learning how to live, which, 
I’m sure you will agree, is better than learning how to die. 

The science of living, or sanitation—they mean the 
same—nhas to do with heat, light, water, cleanliness and 
ventilation. And these have to do with the five most 
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important things of life—comfort, health, ambition, effi- 
ciency, happiness. Where sanitation is a stranger, sick- 
ness is a constant guest. 

The Crusaders of the Dark Ages went into the East 
carrying the Cross. They came back bearing the standard 
of the bath, for the bath had never been lost to the people 
of the East. This was a fair exchange. And with the 
bath restored, civilization slowly scrubbed itself and re- 
sumed its onward march. . 

We are only just now recovering from that long, sleepy, 
bathless stretch o’ time. 

But, if you don’t mind, let us go back to the famous 
Saturday Nights, which, by the way, have never left us. 
They were handed down by the old Norsemen, who dubbed 
Saturday “‘washing day.’ 

Their bathroom, or ‘‘wash hut,’”’ as they called it, was 
as airtight as logs and clay could make it. In the center 
of the hut was an ovenlike pile of stones. A hole in the 
roof let the smoke out. A fire was kept burning under 
the stones until they were hot. Then the fire was raked 
away and the hole in the roof was covered over. Buckets 
of cold water were carried into the hut; switches, soaked 
soft, were placed in handy places. 

What ho! the Saturday night bath was ready. The fam- 
ily assembled. Sometimes the neighbors came. It was a 
gala night. 

The hut was closed tight. Water poured pver the hot 
stones prodsced steam; steam produced sweat; switches 
used on each other increased the circulation of the blood; 
cold water thrown over the bathers created a warm, ting- 
ling sensation and washed their bodies clean. 

And that was the beginning of our Saturday Nights, 
which, you see, have nothing at all to do with Knights of 
the Bath. 


HE dream of Ponce de Leon has come 
true. The elusive fountain of youth, for 
which he searched, has been found. To- 
day we know where this fountain is. 
Like happiness, it is in our own home— 
in our own bathroom. And it does all 
that Ponce de Leon hoped for. It rests 
the weary, heals the sick, and adds 
vigor to the creeping years. 

This fountain of youth was first used 
in an American home at about eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of December 20, 1842, in the City of Cincinnati, State 
of Ohio, by one Adam Thompson. 

Thompson had been on a trip to England. There he 
got to know Lord John Russell, who, a dozen years be- 
fore, had invented a bathtub. The English were as slow 
in taking to the tub as the knights of old had been in 
taking to the bath. When Thompson and Russell met, 
Lord John was the only man in England who took a bath 
a day. Thompson tried this English tub, and then came 
home to make improvements. 

He had a Cincinnati cabinetmaker make a tub of ma- 
hogany, seven feet long by four wide, and line it with 
sheet lead. When finished it weighed nearly a ton. A 
pipe carried water from the backyard pump to a tank in 
the attic. Two pipes reached from the tank to the tub. 
One of these carried cold water; the other coiled down 
the chimney, heating water as it coiled. 

Crude? Yes. But from that first crude tub has grown 
the plumbing industry, which does a business of something 
like a thousand million dollars a year. And yet, with all 
this business, there are millions of homes that do not 
have real bathrooms. Progress is slow, even when it 
seems fast. 

On that December morn, eighty years ago, Thompson 
took a bath in his bathtub. He was so pleased that in the 
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evening he took another. Wonderful! He must show the 
fountain of youth to his friends. So he gave a Christmas 
party. Four of the party, a bit braver than the rest, took 
a bath. And what do you think? Nothing happened to 
them. 

The news spread. People came to see the “new-fangled 
contraption.’”” Then the agitators started to agitate. News- 
papers said a bath a day would ruin the democratic sim- 
plicity of the republic. Doctors predicted rheumatism, 
inflammation of the lungs, and other ailments that only 
doctors could pronounce. 

Bathe in winter? Why, the idea! 

Remembering the command of Moses, “Bathe his flesh 
in running water and be clean,” the preachers said nothing. 

Had Adam Thompson introduced his bathtub a few cen- 
turies earlier, he might have been the center of a bonfire. 
In which case we would now be building monuments to 
his greatness. As it is, he lives only because of the stir 
he stirred. 

For instance, Philadelphia, “the cradle of liberty,’ tried 
to put a ban on bathing from the first of November to the 
middle of March. And the ban would have been put had 
not a majority of two in the common council been blessed 
with a sense of humor and voted “nay.” Virginia took a 
slap at bathing by placing a tax of thirty dollars a year 
on every tub brought into the state. Hartford, Provi- 
dence, Wilmington and other cities blocked the bath habit 
with extra heavy water rates to bathers. Soak ’em—that 
was their motto—soak ’em in the tub and out of it. 


Boston, forgetting her little tea party, in 1845 made 
bathing unlawful except upon medical advice. Bath pre- 
scriptions! What do you think of that? No wonder 
Shakespeare smiled and wrote, “What fools these mor- 
tals be.”’ 

Like every other new idea, the bath had to fight its 
way. For a matter o’ that, it is still fighting. Not half 
the people take half the baths they should. Yet the bath 
is worth more to our well-being than any tonic put up in 
bottles. 

In 1850, after Zachary Taylor’s death, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore became President, he ordered a 
bathtub installed in the White House. And this tub served 
the official family until Grover Cleveland moved in thirty- 
five years later. 

By 1860 every first-class hotel in New York had a bath- 
tub, and a few boasted of even two or three. Now hotels 
advertise, ‘1,000 rooms with 1,000 baths.” When a new 
idea arrives, we laugh, then condemn, then adopt. And 
thus ‘progress continues to progress, 

Aside from human doubt, which is ever with us, there 
was another reason for the slow advance of the bathtub. 
When Thompson shocked the nation with a bath a day, 
people were using the old oaken bucket and the backyard 
pump. A tub in the home called for water in the home. 
But how was water to be gotten there? That was the 
question. Water systems, sanitation and plumbing were 
not often mentioned, and were less often seen. 

One thing always leads to something else. The bath- 
tud led to a flow of water into the home and a flow of 
waste out of the home, and the two led to better living. 

Then came the shower. It added convenience and pleas- 
ure to bathing, and these made bathing more popular. 

History has a habit of frequently leaving us in the 
dark. And so just what the shower was before it was a 
real shower, is hard to say. It may have been suggested 
by nature’s own. At any rate, the first invention of the 
kind was called ‘‘rain bathing.”” It came a year after 
Thompson’s tub. It consisted of a trough, and a wooden 
box with holes bored in the bottom. The wooden box was 
stationary, and was placed a little higher than a man’s 
head. The trough was lowered and raised by ropes and 
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pulleys. To take a shower, all one had to do was to lower 
- the trough, fill it with water, pull it up, tie it, tilt it, and 
the water would run out of the trough, into the box, 
through the holes, onto the bather. Simple, was it not? 

From this beginning, which was hardly a beginning at 
all, the shower has been perfectéd within a space of thirty 
years. 

A bath is a bath. Its value never grows less. The 
only change is in the many improvements which make 
for comfort, ease and the economy of time. In this—I 
mean in the manufacture of bath equipment—America 
leads the world. 

Any home, no matter where or how small, can afford its 
own fountain of youth. Afford it? Why, bless you! we 
can afford anything but poor health. 


WO men met. One was cheerful, the other 
was not. ‘See!’ exclaimed the cheerful 
one, ‘‘what a beautiful woman!” “Hyh!” 
grunted the grouch, ‘‘bones—bones cov- 
ered with skin.” The cheerful one 
smiled, “Yes; but what a skin!’ All of 
which serves to remind us that a beauti- 
ful skin is the result of beautiful health, 
and beautiful health is the result 

' of But that is the point. What is 

beautiful health the result of? 

The skin is more than a covering for bones. It is the 
human keyboard. Play on it plenty of water and every 
organ of the body will echo in harmony. There is nothing 
like water for stirring to action or lulling to rest the human 
machine, so simple, yet so wonderful. 

When the world seems blue, take a bath and watch it 
grow rosy. 

There is so much water, and it costs so little, I wonder 
if we appreciate its full value? Just suppose you got up 
in the morning and found there was not a drop of water 
in the whole world. 

But we were speaking.of skin. Exactly. Well, here is 
a square inch of skin under a glass which makes things 
seem large. Look at it. Surprised? No doubt. Do you 
see those little pores? Little sewer outlets, I call them. 
There are about twenty-five hundred of those sewer outlets 
to every square inch of our eighteen square feet of skin 
surface. Omitting the fat woman and the living skeleton, 
who have more or less, each of us averages between three 
and four million outlets. 

Take another look. You see each outlet is connected 
with a little drain pipe. If these millions of drain pipes 
were put end to end, they would make one pipe many miles 
long. A covering for bones—why, say, our skin holds the 
greatest system of sanitation ever invented. This system 
empties onto the surface of the skin about two pounds of 
waste matter every twenty-four hours. And every day our 
skin collects a lot of dust which must be gotten rid of. 

Ah! but suppose the skin is not kept clean—suppose the 
waste matter and the dust are not washed off—what then? 
The sewer outlets get stopped up, don’t they? The waste 
can’t get out. And when the waste can’t get out, it clogs 
the drain pipes, doesn’t it? So, with drains clogged and 
outlets closed, the waste has no place to go but back into 
the body. And there the waste turns to poison. Then 
what happens? A desperate struggle begins. 

We sometimes speak of conscience as the regulator of the 
mind. Did you ever think of the organs as the regulator 
of the body? Without a clean outside, there cannot be a 
clean inside; without a clean inside, there cannot be clean 
organs; without clean organs, there cannot be a clean mind 
—a clean conscience. Thus beautiful health, a beautiful 
skin, honesty, thrift, right thinking—all have their begin- 
nings in a clean skin. 
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One might be prosperous and dirty, or progressive and 
filthy, or even learned and foul. Yes, one might. And 
so might a President, or a champion heavyweight, or a 
prize beauty be in chronic need of a bath. But such ex- 
tremes rarely travel together. 

But let us go back. When waste matter—poison—is in 
the body the organs are forced to work overtime. They 
must do their own work; also the work of the closed drains 
and outlets. If the work becomes too heavy disease sets in, 
and there’s a hurry call for the doctor. 

And that is the first reason for a good soap and water 
scrubbing—to keep the surface clean and the outlets open. 
Those with the daily bath habit need only one weekly 
scrubbing. But those who are yet to know the pleasure of 
a bath a day should scrub two or three times a week, and 
be sure to use a pure, mild soap. 

A second reason for keeping the outlets open is this: 
The skin is the “third lung.’”” We breathe through the 
skin. And this skin-breathing ventilates the body—keeps 
it refreshed with fresh air. 

Many years ago Cellini, the great Italian artist, gilded 
a child from head to foot. The gilt closed the pores—the 
Skin could not breathe. And the child lived only two 
hours. Later a dancer painted his body with gold paint. 
He thought he would win lasting fame. He did. He died. 
Close the pores of the skin and death is as sure as taxes. 

The morning dip or shower cleanses. And it does more. 
It ty a tonic. It exercises the skin and tones the whole 
body. To start the day with a bath is to start with that 
“grand an’ glorious feeling.’ 

And this is how the daily bath does its work. The 
blood vessels of the skin, just under the surface, hold 
more than half the blood of the body. These blood ves- 
sels surround the ends of the nerves. The nerves, like 
little telephone wires, connect the outer surface with 
the inner central exchange. Water on the skin creates 
certain stimulating sensations. These sensations are 
taken up by the ends of the nerves and hurried over 
the wires to “Central,” which, in turn, relays them to 
every organ of the body. 

Then, too, the action of water on the skin causes the 
blood to react. In other words, a cold dip or shower 
cools the blood at the surface. As this cool sensation 
is "phoned throughout the body, it starts a reaction which 
grows into a warm, up-and-doing feeling—a fit attitude 
for the day’s battle. It makes work a pleasure. 

If the water is warm instead of cold, the opposite effect 
is the result. That is; a warm dip or shower warms the 
blood at the surface, and this warm sensation sets in 
motion a reaction which soothes and rests the nerves 
that have been worn jagged by too much doing. 


You might say that a cool bath warms, and a warm 
bath cools. Also that a cool bath quickens the pace of 
the person who is easy-going; while a warm bath slows 
down the one who wants to go too fast. 

A bath a day is the best health insurance, for it pre- 
vents sickness by keeping the bather in good condition. 

Sickness is not like the old man’s troubles, most of 
which, he said, “had never happened.” Sickness over- 
takes the best of us unless we do the things which keep 
ourselves in good health. 

Any person who can take time to be sick, can take time 
to bathe. Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, says the 
wage earners of America lose an average of nine days a 
year. through sicknes. A bath a day would save much 
of this lost time, and save many dollars for the bathers. 

To live long and well is no longer a mystery. Bathe 
daily, scrub weekly, breathe deeply, drink plenty of 
water, chew your food. That’s all. To practice these is 
to practice the fine art of living—the science of sciences 
—for we must be healthy before we can be anything else. 
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LIVER WENDELL HOLMES once said, 
“Because I like a pinch of salt in my 
soup is no reason I wish to be immersed 
in brine.”” What he had in mind was 
this: Enough is plenty; more than 
enough is too much. To exercise is to 
grow strong, but to over-exercise is to 
_grow “stale.’”’ Eight hours’ sleep will 
fit a man for a big day’s work, but to 
double his sleeping hours will not 
double his working ability. 

And so it is with bathing. Enough is enough. Don’t 
do too much, and don’t do the wrong thing. 

A thorough soap and water bath is good. But such 
a scrubbing every day would rob the skin of its oil— 
cause it to lose some of its softness. And because a 
bath a day fills you with the joy of living, don’t imagine 
that two baths a day will make you twice as joyful. 

Another warning may not be out of place. A friend 
waxes warm, so to speak, over his bath. You say to 
yourself, “If that kind of a bath is good for him, it ought 
to be good for me.” You try it. And you shiver and 
shake, or grow tired and lose your “pep” for the rest 
of the day. Right away you condemn it. No bath a 
day for you—no, sir. And you slip back to the old 
Saturday Nights. 

Friends are good for many things, but not for picking 
our baths. The bath is individual—the most individual 
thing in the world, unless it be whiskers or the length 
of a woman’s skirt. Pick your own bath, and pick it by 
finding out what is good for you. It is as easy to know 
the bath that suits you as it is to know whether you like 
olives or spinach. 

There are five kinds of daily baths—cold, cool, tepid, 
warm, hot. Aside from cleanliness, each bath is for just 
one thing: exhilaration—gladness—the joy of being alive. 
If a cold bath gives you this fine, glowing feeling—whets 


your appetite and stimulates your energy—then a cold 


bath is the bath for you. If it doesn’t do this, try a 
cool, tepid, warm or hot bath, or start the water a little 
warm and let it grow cold. Try a different one every 
day until the reaction, or the come-back, as it were, 
exactly suits you. You will know when you have found 
your bath, for the nerves will shout the news. 

We must learn to fit ourselves with baths just as we 
have learned to fit ourselves with shoes. 

The right bath, rightly taken, is good for most ail- 
ments. All down the shifting sands of time water has 
been called “Big Medicine.’’ Do your bathing before 
eating, not afterward. If perchance your heart or kid- 
neys are weak, or you feel the pangs of rheumatism, or 
you are wide awake when you should be fast asleep, stick 
to the warm bath. It will strengthen, relieve pain and 
bring rest. 

Half the good of a bath lies in the work of taking it. 
To rub with a rough towel is to exercise. One minute 
is long enough for the daily dip or shower; two minutes 
for rubbing—three minutes all told. 

The best that can be said of any good habit is that 
it leads to other good habits. The habit of a bath a 
day leads to the habit of clean clothes and clean homes, 
hard work and hard play, promptness and courtesy, 
straight thinking and a willingness to serve. And such 
habits, so once said John Jacob Astor, will make any 
man well-to-do. 

Astor was right, though in his time not much thought 
was given a bath a day. But today we know the more 
successful men are daily bathers. If you doubt this, 
wateh them as they swing down the street o’ mornings. 
Every step speaks of health, vigor and ambition. There 
is no slouching along, no growing old before one’s time. 
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VERY little while somebody is heard to 
say: “What’s all this talk about a 
bath a day? Why listen, my father used 
to take a bath in a wash tub in the 
kitchen on Saturday night, and he lived 
to be seventy-eight. And my grand- 
father didn’t take a bath oftener than 
once a month, and he died at eighty- 
two.”’ 

Indeed? Well, well. 

If there is any satisfaction in going into the past, why 
stop at grandfather and his once-a-month? There is 
Simeon the Syrian. He lived for thirty years without 
taking a bath. 

Simeon was a monk who feared that he might not be 
true to his vows. So he climbed to the top of a marble 
column, sixty feet high, and there on the capstone for 
thirty years he lived beyond reproach. During all those 
years his only bath was the bath of wind and weather. -— 

If we of this busy day lived as Simeon did—I do not 
mean atop of a marble column, but out in the open—or 
lived the life of our grandfathers, a daily bath would 
not be so necessary to our welfare. Still, even then, a 
bath a day would be worth while. 

A century ago ninety-seven out of every hundred 
Americans spent most of their waking hours out-of-doors. 
The fresh air and the sunshine did much to sanitate 
their bodies. Now more than two-thirds of us are indoors 
most of the time. We neither work, dress nor live as did 
your grandfather and mine. Everything is different. We 
have gained in conveniences, comforts and luxuries, but 
in gaining these we lost the great outdoors. 

For everything we lose we must find something to 
take its place. A bath a day is the best substitute for 
outdoor living. It is more than a substitute. Bathing 
does more for our bodies than wind and weather can do. 

We live much better than our grandfathers did, and 
slowly but surely we are learning to live much longer. 
Working hand-in-hand, sanitation and therapeutics—the 
sciences of living—have, during the past century, length- 
ened the span of life six years. In point of fact, a child 
born today has an average chance of living six years 
longer than had a child born no further back than when a 
future President was splitting rails. 

People who are sanitary are healthy, and healthy 
people are sound, safe and sane. Dirt does not grow 
out of poverty; poverty grows out of dirt. The criminal, 
the plotter against government, the man with a bomb— 
all are sick men—sick with a sickness born of uncleanli- 
ness. Change their sanitary condition and they will begin 
to see ‘“‘white’”’ instead of “‘seeing red.” 








N THE first chapter I said the story of 
the bath was perhaps the last chapter in 
the age-old search for the fountain of 
youth. But here, in this last chapter, 
I am tempted to halt and say the story 
is but the first chapter in the fine art 
of living. Do I confuse? Let me ex- 
plain. , 

One hot day I tramped far off the 
traveled trail. I came to a comfort- 
able house. There, in the welcome shade of a big 
tree, was a bubbling fountain, like the ones you have 
seen in public squares. Above it were the words, “Pure 
Water for Man or Beast.” I drank; I bathed my face 
and hands. The cool water was like talcum to a sunburn. 

An old man, with snow-white hair, came out of the 
house. Old, did I say? Well, hardly. His fresh skin, 
keen eye and youthful step—these spoke of forty; not 
of sixty-five or so. 
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; “Plenty of water has stopped the telltale signs of 

aging years,” he said. ‘Water has given to mother and 
me and the children a part of all that makes life worth 
the living. That’s the reason for this fountain. 
other folks to get bétter acquainted with water—to use 
more of it, insfde and out.” 

And so he talked—and so I learned. 

As I left the fountain I met another man. He must 
have been a neighbor. He said he was thirty, but he 
looked every minute of fifty. Pointing to the man I 
had just left, the neighbor tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly and whispered, “Cracked, he is—-water cracked.” 

A lump came up in my throat. I don’t know why— 
only—well, somehow I felt glad for the man at the 
fountain—the man who was called “cracked.” But I 
knew better. And I’ll tell you why. 

The man at the fountain was the man whose wife once 
persuaded him to invest his savings in new decorations, a 
water system and a bathroom, that they might entertain 
a certain President. And this man and his wife have 
lived long and well—long enough to see their children 
grow up—to see one become a Governor, another the 
sales manager of a great corporation, and still another 
a rising young artist. A bath a day did not pick them 
up and put them where they are, but they say it helped 
them on their way. 

“Cracked?” Well, I guess not. 

And should you ever be a guest at the home of the 
man and his wife, or at the homes of their children, 
instead of the usual ‘‘Good morning, did you sleep well?” 
you would be greeted with, “Good morning, did you enjoy 
your bath?” 

Is that a good way to begin the day? 
isn’t it? And if it isn’t, what is? 


I say is it, or 








BLACKBOARD EPIGRAMS 




















in hand; it’s then we write epigrams that pas- 

sersby understand. That’s the way one plumbing 
dealer, who drops into verse, expresses himself. He is 
enthusiastic over the blackboard epigram idea. He must 
be to grow poetical. So, then, there remains nothing to 
do this week but print the regular number of epigrams— 
one for each day. 


Ws a blackboard out in front, and a stick of chalk 





Only the dead have no overhead. 
* * * 

A laugh is worth a hundred groans. 
* * * 

Better be a well beggar than a sick king. 
” * * 

To miss happiness is to miss everything. 
* * * 


You can’t smear others without smearing your- 


self. 
* * - 


Don’t make excuses—make good. 
ca * * 


Don’t put your religion in your wife’s name. 





It invites - 
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CONNECTED BY OLE ANDER 
If I knew you and you knew me, 
’Tis seldom we would disagree ; 
But never having yet clasped hands, 
Both often fail to understand 
That each intends to do what's right, 
And treat each other “honor bright.” 


How little to complain there'd be 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


WHO IS BOMBO? ? ? 

Who do you think he (or she) is? Who is this reader of 
names—this handwriting expert? Where does this wizard 
come. from? What do you think he (or she) looks like? 
Perhaps you can guess. Some folks think he was a former 
bank cashier and learned to read handwriting that way. 
Then, again, perhaps he was a census taker. Who knows? 
Do you? I want to know. L. S. T., Kansas City. 


HE WAS SO IGNORANT 
..-he thought the “Great White Way” was a street in 
Paradise. HUTCH, Chicago. 


WHY NOT? 

A dusky Ford driver had been hauled up before the judge 
on charge of speeding. “Explain how you came to break the 
law,” ordered the judge sternly. 

“Well, Jedge,” began the speeder, “Ah was dooin’ thutty 
miles an nowah, an’ ah looked up an’ when ah looked down 
at the metah ah was dooin’ fohty, an’ ah looked-up an’ when 
ah looked down ah was dooin’ sixty an’ then th’ Fohd stahted 
dooin’ eighty, fo’ no reason an’....” 

“Here, here,” interrupted the judge angrily. “I'll jail you 
for lying as well as speeding! How could a Ford go eighty 
miles an hour?” 

“Jedge,” and the darky’s eyes rolled solemnly toward the 
magistrate, “this heah Fohd had a Packard gland in it.” 

T. B., Germantown, Pa. 


HERE’S A NIFTY 
This poor old plumber of Lynn, 
Who ev'ry week makes us grin, 
Called me up on the ’phone, 
And said, “Let me alone, 
Or I'll call my wife, O! Min!” 
; A. B., Indianapolis. 


100 YEARS AGO 
Plumbers were not known. 
The heating plant was a fireplace. 
Nobody swatted flies. ‘ 
Buffaloes were not on nickels. 
SEND IN YOUR “100 YEARS AGO.” 


BOMBO, THE READER 
c. E. Burnett, president of the Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


A 


The “C” and “E” show imagination and vision. The “B” 
indicates strong determination—the determination that never 
says “enough”’—that never quits. When he starts he “goes 
through.” He never stops until he wins, no matter what the 
odds may be. And then he only stops to get a fresh start in 
another direction. BOMBO. 


A STRANGER WITHIN YOUR GATES 
I lift my hat and say, “I’m mighty glad to be with you. 
With your friendly ‘contribs’ may we make this column a 
gem of humor. The thoughts you write and send in will 
mold this black and white space into what it will be. For, 
after all, I am only the chauffeur who takes you along the 
roads you choose, Let’s go!” OLE ANDER. 








June 6 to 8, 1922. Starting at the Left, Those Standing Are: 











Past Presidents Who Attended the Fortieth Annual Convention of the National Association of Master Plumbers, at Detroit, 
D. F. Durkin, Jr., Philadelphia; David H. Roberts, Cleveland; 


James 8S. Cassedy, Cambridge, Mass.; Frank J. Fee, New York; A. C. Eynon, Canton, Ohio; W. D. Nolan, Washington, D. C. 


Returning to the Left, Those Sitting Are: 


E. D. Hornbrook, Kansas City, Mo.; P. M. Murphy, Chicago; William H. Doyle, 


Philadelphia; Daniel G. Finnerty, Boston; Jeremiah Sheehan, St. Louis. 


ELL, then, there 
are eleven good 
reasons for sending 


broadcast this group of 
workers for better plumb- 
ing conditions. ‘‘Eleven— 
count ’em—eleven,”’ as the 
old minstrel posters used 
to read. And there are 
eight other good reasons 
for writing these unimpor- 
tant lines about important 
plumbers. 

What are the other eight 
reasons? We shall see— 
we shall see. 

To live and work and 
progress for a long stretch 
of years is something. I guess so. But to progress so 
that you help an industry to progress is—well, that’s 
something more than something. 

And that’s what these men have done—what they 
are still doing. They are builders. They have helped 
to build, and to build well. In building for themselves 
they have builded for others by building better associa- 
tions. 

The plumbing industry, as we know it, isn’t more than 
eighty years old at the most. Did I say eighty years 
old? I meant eighty years young. For an industry that 


dates back only a matter of fourscore years or so is 
still youthful. 
£Trown. 


And yet how this youthful industry has 
From a few scattering handy-man jobs to a yearly 





Through Borrowed 
Spectacles 


By The Onlooker 


A Little Journey Along the Path 
of Progressive Plumbing with a 
Few of the Men Who Have 
Helped Plumbing to Progress 


business that runs into 
hundreds of millions; from 
hole-in-the-wall shops to 
large and beautiful stores: 
from a tinkering trade to 
a science; from mechanic 
to merchant—these—all 
these changes, and more— 
are not bettered by any 
industry in the world. 

These changes did not 
just happen. There is a 
reason, as the Battle Creek 
food fans say. And one of 
the reasons is men—men 
of foresight, men willing 
to work, men who were 
pleased to give time and 
energy and money until it almost hurt. 

There has been a struggle—a struggle forty years long 
-—and there always will be a struggle. It’s the only 
way to progress. 

The National Association of Master Plumbers was or- 
ganized forty years ago, or in 1883, to be exact, in the 
city of New York, with 125 delegates attending. Since 
that day presidents have come and presidents have gone. 
Each, in his own way, helped the association and the 
plumbing industry to move forward and upward. But 
of all the presidents that have been, only those pictured 
on these two or three pages are still in harness, and are 
leading as they have led through the years. 

It is good to muse o’er the past. Looking backward 
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* helps us to look forward. So, let us pull up our chairs, 
get better acquainted with the living past presidents, and 
listen to what they have to say. 

The oldest of the past presidents in point of years is 
Daniel G. Finnerty, though Jeremiah Sheehan is a close 
second. The first came into the world in 1848 and the 
next in 1849. But what Sheehan lacks in years—or 
months—he makes up in faithful service. For he was 
one of the charter members of the National Association, 
was president thirty years ago, and is the oldest living 
past president. 

The youngest of the group is D. F. Durkin, Jr., of 
Philadelphia. E. D. Hornbrook has been president more 
times than any other, having filled the office three terms. 

Daniel Finnerty has been a plumber for nearly sixty 
years, which is spanning most of the years that America 
knows anything about plumbing. Why, more than fifty 
years ago he was president of the Boston Journeyman 
Plumbers’ Union. Then he became a master, and for 
forty-eight years his sign has hung in the city where 
good beans come from. 

When Mr. Finnerty belonged to the union, the mem- 
bers were very select. There were about 
sixty all told, divided into first and 
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Unlike his friend, Finnerty, who was born in America— 
that is to say, in Boston, which is truly America, if any 
place is—Mr. Sheehan first saw green in Ireland. But he 
hurried to New York and thence to St. Louis as soon as 
he was able. And there he stuck. And there he has 
been in business for himself for forty-eight years. 

Mr. Sheehan was one of the organizers of the St. Louis 
Master Plumbers’ Association, which was organized a year 
before the National Association. And during 1922 his 
son, Jeremiah Sheehan, Jr., served as president of that 
same St. Louis Association, while last year, another.son, 
Thomas J. Sheehan, was on the Board of National Direc- 
tors under President Joseph Cannon. A good showing 
for one family, don’t you think? Truly, Mr. Sheehan, 
the plumber, raised his boys to be plumbers. 

It is the custom each year, you know, for the National 
Association to elevate its vice-president to the presidency. 
At the ninth convention, held in Cincinnati in 1891, Mr. 
Sheehan was elected vice-president. But four months 
later President Joseph A. Macdonald died. Thus Mr. 
Sheehan filled out Mr. Macdonald’s term, and the follow- 
ing year was elected president in fact. : 

When that all-time worker, E. D. 
Hornbrook, was only thirteen, going on 





second class workmen. Those of the 
first class were paid $4.50 per day; 
second class, $4.00. Other workmen, 
who were outside the union, and who- 
couldn’t get in, worked for from $2.50 
to $3.50 per day. 

In those days—forty or fifty years 
ago—men and boys took a lot of pride 
in their work. They worked for money 
—-yes, of course—but they also worked 
for something else. They worked to 
see how fine a job they could do. Thus 
boys and journeymen, working together, 
always tried to excel each. other. 

When Daniel Finnerty was young in 
the business, there was but one firm 
of plumbers between Boston and Provi- 
dence. That was James Maher at 
Taunton, Mass. And there was but one 
master plumber between Boston and 
Worcester—Robert Gow at Newton. 
These men were older than Mr. Fin- 
nerty, for they were journeymen when 
he was an apprentice. This pioneer, 
or veteran—which shall we call him?— 
is seventy-five years young. And I’ll 
tell you why he stays as young as a 
young man and as fit as a fiddle. He 
has never retired. He has never leaned 
back and said, ‘‘Well, I’ve done my 
part.” He keeps agoing. For about 
three months every spring and fall he 


City, Mo. 





The President’s Badge. Presented 
to the National Association of 
Master Plumbers by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Hornbrook, of Kansas 


It is the Badge of the 
President’s Office, to Be Worn by 
Each President During His 
Term and Then Passed to His 
Successor. 


There is an inside story con- 
nected with the President's 


fourteen, he began his apprenticeship. 
To be a plumber in those days one had 
to be a steam and gas fitter as well. 
And from ten to fourteen hours was 
looked upon as a day’s work. 

In 1879 Mr. Hornbrook and his 
brother listened to the advice of the 
once-famous Horace Greeley, and de- 
cided to “Go West.” They then lived 
in Wheeling, West Virginia. There it 
was that E. D. Hornbrook and George 
W. Lutz cut the first threads on the 
first piece of steel pipe that ever was 
made. The pipe was made by Frank 
Hearne at the old Riverside Iron 
Works. 

Well, going back to Greeley’s advice, 
Mr. Hornbrook and his brother jour- 
neyed west—as far west as Kansas 
City, which then was pretty far west. 
In ’79 about thirty thousand people 
lived in Kansas City. Now more than 
ten times that many roam its hills. So, 
as Mr. Hornbrook has seen a city grow, 
he has seen the plumbing industry 
grow. 

“When I entered the plumbing 
trade,” says Mr. Hornbrook, “‘journey- 
men had to make up all the lead traps, 
bends, soil pipe, hydrants, and the like. 
In fact, we drew our own lead pipe, 
which was made in lengths of from ten 


takes off his coat and goes at it. And 
thus he is in the pink of condition, 
up-to-date, on the job. 

If you doubt this is the way to keep 
young, try it. Or ask some of Finnerty’s 
customers, many of whom have been 
his customers ever since Finnerty has 
been a plumber. 

I like to linger with the men who 
have made plumbing history. Their 
lives are like torches that light the 
way. And so, with this in mind, let us 
turn to Jeremiah Sheehan, who is not 
only a leader himself, but who has 
raised his sons to be leaders. 


Badge which very few people 
know anything about. It is 
like this. Mrs. Hornbrook, 
who is ever thinking of good 
things, thought of the badge, 
designed it, and had it made. 
Then, when she and Mr. Horn- 
brook were well on their way 
to the Detroit convention, she 
took the badge out of its plush 
case and showed it to him. He 
was pleased, of course. But 
wasn't that like the kind of a 
woman Mrs. Hornbrook is 
like? To be sure it was. So, 
gentlemen, “To the ladies.” 


to fifteen feet, according to size.” 

Has he seen the industry grow? 

And. he has seen the associations 
grow. And he has helped them to 
grow, for he has filled every important 
office in local, state and national asso- 
ciation. Filled them? Why, bless you, 
he’s Still filling them. 

He loves this business, does Mr. 
Hornbrook. And so do the others. For 
a man must love.a business to succeed 
in it and climb to its top. 

One could write a book about E. D. 
Hornbrook—what he has done, what he 
thinks, what he believes is best for the 
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T. P. Culloton. David Craig. 
industry and the association. But we must pass on to a 
younger, but none the less earnest worker, D. F. Durkin, 
Jr. After learning the trade and serving as a Philadelphia 
journeyman, Mr. Durkin became a master in 1898. Imme- 
diately he took up association work as a means of helping 
his industry. ‘‘His industry,’’ mind you—not yours, or 
the other fellow’s, but his. 

Mr. Durkin has been in the industry thirty-four years— 
a mere beginner, might well say Finnerty or Sheehan or 
Hornbrook. But he has seen changes, too. ‘For,’ says 
he, “‘the old plumber, who was a worker with his hands, 
has given way to the more successful head worker, and 
the crude fixtures to the more beautiful appliances of 
today.” 

To know a man, know what he believes. Mr. Durkin 
believes that business must be conducted on a competitive 
basis, and without interference of any kind; that honesty, 
ability and industry are the best business guides; that 
associations are schools for acyuiring business knowledge. 
If you don’t believe those are the best principles, offer 
something better. 

D. H. Roberts can tell you experiences by the hour, 
and so can William H. Doyle—experiences of the early 
days—experiences about how they made things, and wiped 
joints, and so on. Mr. Doyle was elected president of 
the National Association in 1896, but Mr. Roberts didn’t 
step into the same office until 1916. 

Mr. Roberts started in the industry in 1875, and from 
office boy to apprentice, to journeyman, to foreman, to 
master, to president—they are the steps he climbed. 

Then journeymen worked nine hours a day; now they 
work eight. Then they were paid $3.50 per day; now 
they are paid from $9.00 to $12.00. That’s another 
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Chas. J. Boyd. L. MeNamara. 

kind of a change that has taken place in New York since 
Frank J. Fee started to learn the plumbing trade thirty- 
two years ago. Mr. Fee was then eighteen, and had been 
over from Ireland about a year. 

It doesn’t matter when or how or where you start. 
To start is the important thing. Frank Fee started at 
four dollars per week. But when he was elected president 
of the National Association in 1912, all he remembered 
about his first wage was, “I think I earned it.” Which 
he did. 

W. D. Nolan entered the business when he entered his 
father’s shop. For his father was one of the original 
plumbers of Washington, D. C., his business having been 
started in 1857. 

Mr. Nolan’s interest in the National Association dates 
from the first convention he attended—Baltimore, 1900. 
He was surprised, then impressed, then enthused. His 
enthusiasm has never worn off. It is of the solid Sterling 
kind. His advice is: attend your local meetings, keep in 
touch with association work, and go to as many national 
conventions as you can. 

Do you remember ’way back when the finest fixture 
was a wooden bath tub lined with sheet copper and tinned 
to make it shiny and bright? Or when a plunger water 
closet and marble washstand were the pride of the family? 
Or when a copper range boiler was connected with a 
lead-lined tank in the attic? If you can go back as far 
as that, then you can go back as far as Alfred C. Eynon, 
who was elected president in 1911. 

The industry needs more apprentices because it needs 
more journeymen, and yet there is one plumber for every 
one thousand persons in the United States. That points 
to how the business is growing. A great change in forty 
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years. For, as Mr. Eynon says, “forty years ago only the 
rich could afford plumbing and heating in their homes. 
Now no self-respecting man can afford not to have plumb- 
ing and heating.’ 


This gentleman with an Irish name and a Harvard 
accent is James S. Cassedy, who lives and works in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He, too, has seen the industry grow, and 
has seen the National Association turn mechanics into 
merchants and business men. He has not lived and 
worked as long as has P. M. Murphy, of Chicago, but he 
has lived and worked long enough to know the value of 
“service.” This Mr. Cassedy practices and preaches, in 
association meetings and out of them. “The greatest 
thing in the world is service,’’ says he. ‘And the feeling 
that the trade, or the business, or the world is better 
because you have lived in it, is about the most comfortable 
feeling that I know of.” 

And the other eight reasons for these lines? Oh, yes— 
to be sure. They had not been forgotten. They have 
been held to the last, because they are eight past presi- 
dents who were not at Detroit in June, and, therefore, 
‘could not be grouped with the group that attended the 
fortieth convention. Well, yes, Joseph W. Cannon was 
in Detroit, but, you see, when the group was taken, he 
was not then past president. He did not become a past 
until John S. Irvine became a present. 


The other seven of the eight past presidents approach 
the group of eleven in this order: T. P. Culloton, Chicago, 
president in 1897; David Craig, Boston, 1904; Charles 
J. Boyd, Chicago, 1905; W. H. Halsey, Milwaukee, 1908; 
A. Selden Walker, East Orange, N. J., 1910; L. Mce- 
Namara, St. Louis, 1917 and 1918; Frank B. Lasette, 
New York, 1919. 

And with those eight added to the eleven we have 
pictures ef all the past presidents there are. There aren’t 
any more. 

All of the eight are still ‘“‘on their toes,” so to speak, 
and are ever driving ahead in plumbing and heating. Yes, 
all, except Mr. Walker, who retired a couple of years ago 
‘after thirty-five years of service to the public; and Mr. 
Boyd, who gives most of his time to the management of 
the Chicago Free Employment Office of the Illinois De- 
partment of Labor. 


be left behind. 
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Mr. McNamara is called the father of the Trade Exten- 
sion Movement. And in bringing the bureau into being, 
he believes the National Association’s slogan, ‘‘They 
Builded Better Than They Knew,” has been given a new 
meaning, “We Have Builded So All Can Know.” And 
that, my reader, is worth keeping in mind. 


It would be fine to have a longer visit. Each one of 
these workers for better trade conditions could talk for 
hours without tiring you. 

Mr. Boyd could tell of his interest in the American boy, 
and how he has worked for vocational training. Mr. Cullo- 
ton might tell of the many benefits secured by the National 
Association, or relate some amusing experiences in lobby- 
ing with the Illinois legislature. 

A flight of fancy might be appreciated. And for this 
you could go with Mr. McNamara, while he says: ‘We 
have illuminated the plumbing building, and the light 
shines from the seat of knowledge, the house of many 
windows. Each window represents each and every master 
plumber in this great United States.” 

If you travel in the direction of the Atlantic, you could 
stop off at East Orange or Cedar Lake, New Jersey, and 
eat home-grown chicken with Mr. Walker. And while 
you ate chicken, Mr. Walker would say, “I consider the 
plumbing business both pleasant and profitable if man- 
aged properly.” 

On the way to Mr. Walker you could visit Mr. Roberts 
at his farm in Ohio, and, between trains, you could hear 
Mr. Doyle’s well-chosen words in Philadelphia. 


Before you push back your chairs and leave the past 
presidents, let us give a passing thought to the future. 
What of the years ahead? Measured by the past, the next 
few years of plumbing and heating should move at a swift 
pace. Forty years ago the public was not thinking of sani- 
tation. Neither had it reached the luxury-loving, con- 
venience, efficiency stage that it has reached today. The 
public demand is growing. This calls for up-and-doing 
plumbing and heating men. Those who lag behind will 


So, then, in bidding the past presidents goodbye, let us 
thank them for the.good work they have done and are still 
doing. The industry owes them much. And may the 
leaders during the next forty years do as well. 


By John S. Irvine, President, National 


The Try-Cycle of Business Association of Master Plumbers 


HERE was a little fel- 
low who wanted a 
bicycle for Christmas. 
But, he was such a little fel- 
low, Santa Claus was afraid 
he would be unable to keep 
his balance, and so he brought 
a tricycle instead, with the 
promise of a bicycle at a later 
date. But what has that got 
to do with the plumbing busi- 
ness? Let me digress a bit 
and maybe we shall see. 
With the coming of the 
New Year we hear a great 
deal of talk about the pros- 
pects of business in 1923. 
Every newspaper and mag- 
azine has a version of its own concerning the trend of 
prices, the supply of raw material, the foreign exchange, 
and other factors supposed to be instrumental in deter- 
mining the future conditions of business. Some predict 
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hard times, others prosperity; some are optimistic, others 
pessimistic; and some have so qualified their cenclusions 
with “Ifs’’ and “Buts’”’ that they can be interpreted to 
mean anything. In the face of all this, I am inclined 
to feel like the somebody who has so aptly remarked 
that he knew not what the cycle of business might be, 
but he did know that right now was the buy-cycle. 

And this brings us back to the little fellow and his 
tricycle. Really it has been only during the past few 
years that the plumbing industry has even been on the 
try-cycle. There was a time when the plumbing dealer 
was content to take what business came along without 
going after it; but during the last couple of years there 
has truly been a general and concerted effort on the part 
of the plumbing dealers to get business. They have really 
been trying, and that is the reason that we should now 
be getting the benefit, for the public is buying. 

Let us all take advantage of this situation, and during 
1923 boost the sale of plumbing goods to unprecedented 
heights. May you ride through the New Year pedaling 
fast. And may you come out at the end of the year with 
a longer list of buyers. 








and skirt the hilltops sur- 

rounding 1923, the thought 
comes into our minds, “What kind 
of a year is this new year going to 
be?” That is the question. A 
number of manufacturers have of- 
fered their opinions, and these 
opinions are well worth the time 
it will take to read them. 


J = now, as we turn the corner 


the 


John B. Berryman, First Vice- 
President, Crane Co., Chicago: 
T is dangerous to prophesy. But 

our reports indicate that there 
will be a very large amount of 
building in 1923, and the volume 
may equal that of 1922, if the cost of construction does 
not go any higher. There seems to be, however, a tend- 
ency towards higher labor and material costs, and this 
will undoubtedly check the erection of large buildings, but 
may not affect small homes. Production in our line will 
probably equal the demand. The trend of prices is upward. 


E. E. McNair, Vice-President, United States Radiator Cor- 
poration, Detroit: 

T the present time the outlook is for a volume of 
A building equal to that of 1922. But the steadily in- 
creasing cost of building materials and building labor will 
have a tendency to decrease the amount of new building 
eventually, and the effect of these conditions may be felt 
during the latter half of 1923. If building operations con- 
tinue at their present rate, the production of building ma- 
terials will hardly equal the demand. On the other hand, 
if rising eosts restrict the amount of new building, there 
will be an ample supply of materials of all kinds after the 
present shortages have been made up. 

The influences referred to above have caused a sharp 
increase in the manufacturing costs of our product, and 
we do not see how lower prices for boilers and radiators 
are possible under existing conditions. We do not look for 
lower prices during 1923, and if manufacturing costs 
continue to advance increased prices will have to follow. 


John R. Dulany, General Manager, The Chamberlain Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh: 
E have never approached a year with brighter 
prospects than we are approaching 1923. The 
trade seems to have complete confidence in the outlook, 
and a good business is expected. 


A. H. Cline, Jr., Secretary, United States Sanitary Mfg. 

Co., Pittsburgh: 

LL indications point to activities at least equal to, if 
not in excess of, those of 1922, as the building pro- 
gram did not start in 1922 until about the second quarter. 

From all the statistics we can gather, there seems to be 
no surplus of housing in any section of the country. In 
fact, the rents that are now being charged would show 
that there is still a shortage, and we believe that a normal 
building, together with this shortage, will create a demand 
that will be strong through the entire year of 1923. 

There will be sufficient production to take care of the 
demand, although at certain peaks in the building industry 
the demand for finished goods is such that unless the 
jobber has a considerable stock on hand, the factories will 
not be able to care promptly for his wants. 

I can see nothing that warrants any prediction of any 
change in prices. My advice, as regards carrying a stock, 
would be that the jobber should at least carry his normal 
stock, and, a little later in the year, if possible, should 
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carry a surplus stock to take care 
of the peak, as before mentioned. 


George A. Cunningham, President, 
Never Split Seat Co., Evansville, 


look for 1923 is most opti- 
mistic, and all plants in our line 
will be taxed to capacity to supply 
the demand. The trend of prices 
is, of course, upward at this time, 
and we see no-possibility of a gen- 
eral decline for many months to 
come. We are placing contracts 
covering future requirements as 
far as possible, and believe our 
customers would make no mistake in doing the same thing. 


Wm. M. Byrd, Jr., Vice-President, Hammond-Byrd Iron 

Company, Chicago: 

Y opinion is that building activity for 1923 will be 

very nearly on the same basis as during 1922. I 
feel that the first six months will be better than the last 
six months, though I have no reason now to assume that 
the last six months will not be good. 

I think it will tax the entire industry to furnish the soil 
pipe and fittings as fast as they are needed during the first 
six months of 1923. I believe that during the spring there 
will be quite a shortage of soil pipe and fittings, and that 
it will take our industry perhaps until September or the 
first of October to catch up with the demand. I anticipate 
higher prices than we are working on now. Labor and 
raw material will be a little higher than at present during 
the next six or eight months. That will increase our costs 
somewhat. 

I would advise the jobber to buy his soil pipe and fit- 
tings sixty days ahead. I don’t think that any manufac- 
turer cares to sell on this market further ahead, and I 
would never advise anyone to buy on a speculative basis. 

The main point in our particular industry is that the 
jobber should take into stock in January and February 
enough soil pipe and fittings to give him a start for spring 
business. The trouble heretofore is that he has waited 
until it was too late in placing his specifications. I don’t 
anticipate that trouble for 1923, because I believe the 
jobber already knows that what he buys now he will buy 
at a lower price in our line than he will buy thirty or sixty 
days later. 


W. C. Longenecker, Treasurer, The Toledo Pipe Threading 
Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
E anticipate that building activity in 1923 will be 
at least as great as during the present year. Our 
production schedules, we hope, will be sufficient to meet the 
demand for our products. We do not anticipate that there 
will be any material change in our price schedules. It never 
has been our policy to increase our prices arbitrarily. It is 
always wise for the jobber to anticipate his actual needs in 
our line, and not to wait until he is out of certain tools 
before ordering. 


F. A. Lemke, Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.: 
UR expectation relative to new building in 1923, asa 
result of our general study of the situation and of 
the reports secured from all parts of the country by our 
organization, makes us believe that new building in 1923 
will run into very large figures. 
In our line of manufacture of gas water heaters, we 
believe the production will be ample to take care of the 
possible sales. We do, though, based upon experiences 
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this year, anticipate some difficulties in procuring mate- 
rials in 1923, as compared with the procurement of them 
during 1922. 

The price situation is a difficult one to say much about. 
Costs in this business quite steadily increased during 1922. 
While it is impossible to tell whether the ideas of those 
who are now prophesying market trends are correctly 
prophesying or not, such price indications, as can be seen, 
are all indicative of substantially increased costs. 

It looks as though buying now against needs recognized 
now would prove to be good business. 

All this can be summed up in the thought that 1923 is 
to be a year of good business; a very brisk year, in which 
those who are the keenest in going after business, and in 
handling their facilities to care for business when it is 
secured, are very likely to get along well. 

Competition promises to be perhaps livelier than ever 
before, which means that success requires both more activ- 
ity and more effective ingenuity. 


Wm. T. Morgan, Manager, Raymond Lead Works, Chicago: 
E are strongly inclined to predict that the building 
activity in 1923 throughout the United States, and 

especially in Chicago, will be much greater than it has 

been at any time during the past decade. 

We believe that the facilities for producing material in 
our line are more than sufficient to meet the increased 
demands. 

It would be quite impossible for anyone to predict, with 
any degree of accuracy, as to whether or not prices on our 
products will be higher or the contrary. It all depends 
upon the values of the raw materials. But we are inclined 
to feel that, if there are any changes, they will tend 
towards higher rates than those now current, but we would 
not advise purchases beyond immediate or nearby re- 
quirements. 

My idea is that we are entering a period of prosperity, 
which, I think, will continue for several years to come, 
and if calculations are made upon this basis, we do not 
believe that it will be regretted. 


C. A. Kuebler, Vice-President, The Duro Pump & Manu- 
facturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
THINK suburban building will be more active in 1923 
than in 1922. I question whether strictly city build- 
ing will be as much. No doubt the production of residence 
pumps and water systems will be sufficient to meet the 
demand in 1923. I expect an increase of 25 to 30 per 
cent, or more, in our business over 1922, although in 1922 
we turned out over 50 per cent more pumps than in 1921 
and a larger number than any year in our existence. 

I do not anticipate any material changes in prices, al- 
though there will be some increase and some decrease. 
Copper will no doubt increase in price, which will mean 
an increase on brass goods, or wherever copper is used. I 
think steel and iron will be firm for the first quarter, but 
will weaken in the second and fourth quarters. 


Adolph Mueller, President, H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
iil. 
VERY dependable sign, indication and prospect com- 
ing under my personal observation, supported by 
the most reliable sources of statistical information obtain- 
able, incline me to the belief that the year 1923 will, in 
large measure, exceed 1922 in building improvements. 
The one cloud in a sky of promise, otherwise unob- 
scured, is the possible attitude of labor. In many sections 
of the country it has been a detriment the past year, but 
surely the wise leaders will see that making exorbitant 
demands will be nothing more than blocking their 
demands. 
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With this menace eliminated, and wages in building 
trade on something even approximating a stable basis, 
there is nothing to prevent this country during the next 
few years from enjoying the greatest peace time pros- 
perity in its history. 

In so far as production in our line is concerned, speak- 
ing of our own factory, we are endeavoring to meet the 
coming demand by keeping our entire force employed 
throughout the winter producing staple goods. 

The question of price change is one which can not be 
discussed with any degree of certainty, because there are 
sO many unexpected elements entering into it, which may 
influence the price up or down. 

There has been an advance in copper, and the labor 
situation has strengthened somewhat from the employe’s 
standpoint. In so far as one may judge from the present 
outlook, there is little likelihood of reduction in prices. 
If there is any change, there will be some advance; but, 
we believe, the fluctuation in prices will not be very 
marked. 

It seems to me, therefore, that no one can make a mis- 
take in figuring his stock requirements and placing orders 
now. It would be a great mutual benefit if the trade 
could acquire the habit of figuring its requirements early 
and ordering accordingly. 

In past years in interviews, addresses and articles to 
trade papers, I’ve urged the prophesy that the plumbing 
business was in its infancy and had a wide field of devel- 
opment and usefulness ahead. It is certain now that we 
can all begin to realize this, but, to enjoy it to the fullest 
degree, we must build on a business policy of accepted 
standards and thereby acquire through merit the confi- 
dence of the public. There are still abuses which we 
must be honest enough to recognize and discard, and cloak 
ourselves in garb of business respectability which will 
command the confidence of the public. When we have 
done this nothing can prevent the plumbing business from 
a development which, as yet, we can not fully appreciate. 


Theo. Ahrens, President, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh: 
BELIEVE building activity in 1923 will fully equal 
[ that which we have had in 1922. A considerable 


increase in producing capacities on the lines we manufac- 
ture has been made by other manufacturers and ourselves 
during the past year. We believe, therefore, that the en- 
ameled iron sanitary ware manufacturers and the manu- 
facturers of sanitary pottery and of plumbers’ brass are 
now in a position to take care of the 1923 demand in good 
shape. 

At this writing we do not anticipate making any mate- 
rial changes in prices, either up or down—certainly not 
the latter. We have about ninety days’ business on our > 
books, are running full capacity and heve no stock on 
hand. 


F. H. Knapp, President, Pittsburg Water Heater Company: 
T is our opinion that the building activities in 1923 will 
be greater than during the past year. Right now, 
owing to the very mild winter weather, many buildings 
are being started. We feel quite sure we will be able to 
produce a sufficient quantity of water heaters to meet the 
demands of the trade, but it will be no easy task, as there 
will unquestionably be a shortage of labor during the first 
six months of 1923. 

The indications at the present time are that there will 
be advances in the prices of water heaters, not due so much 
to the cost of the raw material as to the cost of the labor 
to fabricate this material, and, owing to the shortage, a 
higher wage will necessarily be paid. 

Our opinion is that no stocks in excess of immediate 
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requirements will be carried over, and it will, therefore, 
be up to the manufacturers of this country to put forth 
more than ordinary effort to meet the requirements during 
the spring months of 1923. 


George A. Moore, General Manager, Detroit Range Boiler 

& Steel Barrel Co. 

ROM all indications building during the early part 
F of 1923 will run parallel with the movement 
during the latter part of 1922. Its future course 
will be decided by the restraint exercised by the pro- 
ducers and labor alike. If building materials are held 
to only a reasonable margin of profit, and if wages are 
restricted to a fair amount, we may expect a continuance 
of the movement for several years. If, however, the cost 
of building again approaches the excessive costs of 1920, 
building will certainly slump, and producers and labor 
alike will be in the depths of depression again. 

In our own line of-range boilers there should be but 
little movement in prices for the early part of the year. 
Unless -steel and labor prices show an unexpected advance, 
the present level is a satisfactory one. There would seem 
very little prospect, therefore, for movement either way. 

In the writer’s opinion, what 1923 is going to bring us 
in business is to a very great extent dependent upon how 
temperate and conservative the American business man 
and the American laborer can be in the face of tempta- 
tion. If we haven’t learned our lesson of 1919 and 1920 
suffiiently well, we will be given another chance to study 
it before very long. But if labor and manufacturers would 
unite to place the stress on the reduction of costs of pro- 
duction and costs of living rather than on advancing selling 
prices, we may expect a continuance of prosperous times 
for several years to come. 


Alfred F. Howe, Vice-President The Borden Company, 
Warren, Ohio 
E ARE of the opinion that building activities in 
1923 will greatly exceed those of the past year. 
In addition to the home building of the past year, we 
expect to see a large amount of industrial building, and, 
presumably, activities in the new year will not be ham- 
pered as they have been with strike conditions prevalent 
in the early part of 1922. 
It is doubtful if production in our line will be sufficient 
for the demand. Our production in 1922 exceeded the 
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previous year by 65 per cent; incoming orders for the 
last six months exceeded any similar period in our history, 
with the exception of the production for war purposes 
for 1919. 

This production was almost entirely for the heating 
and plumbing trade, with less than normal shipments to 
the oil fields and for export. 

Purchasing in anticipation of the demand.is urgently 
recommended. In regard to price change, we have as yet 
made no increase over quotations of a year ago, although 
material and labor costs have advanced. We believe it 
is the duty of all manufacturers, as far as possible, to 
stabilize the present market by avoiding price changes 
at this time. 


H. A. Stamper, Sales Manager, The Monarch Engineering 
Company, Dayton, Ohio 
HE year 1923 is going to be much better than the 
year 1922, unless something unforeseen arises, and 
no one is expecting this to happen. Therefore, contrac- 
tors should consider the following: 
First. Their source of supply, the jobber, in whom 
they have implicit confidence. 


Second. They should establish a good credit with their 
distributor. 
Third. They should anticipate, as far as possible, the 


requirements for the year and place their orders accord- 
ingly. By so doing they can feel certain that materials 
will be delivered when required, jobs will be finished 
promptly, and a large volume of business handled. All of 
which tends to increase the dealer’s profits. 

The Monarch Engineering Company, and other manu- 
facturers, try to arrange their produétion to take care of 
the demand. But the jobbers cannot advise us intelli- 
gently regarding their requirements unless the dealers can 
give them some idea as to the contracts on hand. There- 
fore, it would be well for all dealers to see their jobbers 
immediately and place their orders for materials they 
are going to need during the first six months of this year. 

The demand for pumps and water supply systems in 
1923 should greatly exceed that of 1922. This, in a way, 
is due to the educational work done in the past by the 
water system manufacturers. 

No dealer should speculate in his buying. It is better 
to use caution, and buy only when there is the assurance 
of being able to profit by the purchase. 


By Santiago Artiaga, 
City Engineer 


The form of bath 
is the shower. For 
washing clothes 
rows of faucets are 
provided (in the 
open at both ends 
of the building 
shown in the pic- 
ture). Instead of 
the rubbing opera- 
tion so industrious- 





Where streams and 
other conveniences 
are not available, the 
city has constructed 
a number of con- 
crete buildings con- 
taining flush closets 
and facilities for 
bathing and wash- 
ing clothes. 





















ly performed in con- 
nection with laun- 
dry work in the 
United States, the 
method in vogue in 
the Philippines is 
pounding with a 
maul or club. In 
front of each faucet 
is a washing block. 











1.—Parcel Post established in United States, 1913. 
Noah fails to provide plumbing for the Ark, 3000 B. C. 


2.—Springfield heating contractor says he can save 
money by not advertising, 1920. 
Advertising man shows Springfield contractor how he 
can save money by not eating, 1920. 


siting ga tub installed in New York hotel, 


ear Archer does not remove coat during speech, 


4;:——?, T, ee Museum burned for fourth time, 


“To Let” signs become obsolete, 1921. 
ade es company established in United States, 


“Domestic Engineering” finds an average man. who 
knows what a radiator valve is for, 1929. 


6.—Turkish Bath first introduced into the United 


States, 1865 
Harry Lauder tips a bell-boy and immediately ad- 
vocates piped ice water to hotel rooms, 1926. 


7.—First gas stove used in America, 1876. 
Landlords raise rents, 1920. Many tenants unable 
to do likewise, 1920. 


8.—Joan of Arc born, 1412. 


All plumbers who oppose Bath a Day movement hold 
convention in a telephone booth, 1924. 


9.—Astor Library opened in New York City, 1854. 


Special room in Astor Library devoted to plumbing 
and heating literature, 1999. 


10.—Benjamin Franklin invents first coal stove, 


Plumbing dealer sells tub and shower to century-old 
inne who has had but three baths since birth, 
11.—Henry the Fourth inaugurates the Order of the 
Bath, 1399. His subjects remain out of 

order. : 
Modern Order of the Bath begun with “Domestic En- 


gineering’s’” Bath a Day movement, 1920. 


le, an becomes baseball commissioner, 


A. W., Buschmann, of Indianapolis, discovers man who 
squeezes tooth paste from end of tube instead of 


middle, 1926 


13.—Coal discovered in America, 1673. 
Coal discovered in bath tubs, 1919. 


14.—Chicago has first real sewerage system in United 
States, 1855. 


Century-old Texan dies from exposure to water, 1922. 


15.—First telegram received in Chicago, 1848. 
Keokuk man mistakes day of week and takes Saturday 
bath on Wednesday. Wife sues for divorce, charg- 
ing insanity, 1918. 


16.—F: 7 authorized plumbing company in England, 


Reds invade Finland and newspapers report fight to 
a finnish, 1940. 


Domestic Engineering’s 
Calendar of Fact and Fancy 


JANUARY 


By A. W. B. the Ex-Pipe Lines Man 
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17.—Captain Scott reaches South Pole and--reports 
great field for oil-burners, 1912. 


Harvard professor invents alarm clock that sounds like 
popping of cork, 1924. 


18.—Chicago Master Plumbers’ Association hears its 
first lecture on sanitation, 1883. 
Razorback hog strops self to death in Kentucky, 1923. 


19.—Stillson wrench invented by Daniel Stillson, 
of J. J. Walworth & Co., 1869. 


Plumber arrested for sharpening lead pencil. 
man says it’s a carpenter's job, 1930. 


Police- 


20.—National Association of Master Plumbers first 
to hold a convention in the great General 


Motors building, 1922. 


Senate debates whether Wrigley advertising was to put 
gum on the map or in the map, 1977. 


21.—One farm out of every ten piped for water, 
1910 
Joke about plumber going back for his tools regarded 
as no longer funny, 1933. 


22.—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. makes 400,000 
bath tubs, 1922. 


Man, describing how he washes his back, dislocates 


both elbows, 1922. 
23.—Twenty-one public baths in Chicago, 1921. 


American Historical Society buys last hot air heated 
house, 1940. 


24.—Brass first made by the Romans, 20 B. C. 


Clean spot found on a roller towel, 1939. 


25.—Peter Cooper casts first iron water pipes used 
in America, 1831. 
Mack Sennet bathing girl goes in water and loses her 
job, 1954. 


26.—First bath tub installed in White House, 1850. 
Ira Dinkey, first man to put studs in dress shirt without 


help of wife, 1909. 


27.—L. Wolff starts in business as coppersmith, 1855. 
Man does not forget to mail wife's letter, 2000. 


28.—Utah admitted as a state, 1880. 
Brigham Young orders forty-seven bath tubs, 1876. 


29.—First short course in plumbing and heating, 
University of Illinois, 1923. 


Apartment house tenants stop kicking for early morn- 


ing heat, 1996. 


30.—National Association of Master Steam and Hot 

Water Fitters, now the Heating and Piping 
Contractors’ Association, organized, 1889. 

Ambrose Shallenmuller, last man to wear celluloid 


collar, dies, 1936. 


31.—$400,000,000 plumbing and heating done in 
year, 1922. 


Two million copies of ‘The Story of the Bath” sold to 
Turkey. New revolution breaks out, 1966. 








The Trade Extension Bureau for 1922 


' What the Various Departments Have Done 
and What They Think About 1923 Business 


By R. E. Maloney 


HE National Trade Ex- 
tension Bureau’s activi- 
ties in 1922 have been 
many and varied. A few of 
the figures taken from the 
records of the various de- 
partments will give at least 
an approximate idea of the 
work that has been carried 
on. 
The mailing list, or total 
number receiving the various 
services mailed out by the 





942 in 1921 to 30,150 in 
1922. To December 1, 1922, 
23,278 pieces of mail had 
been received — not counting 
questionnaire or service cards—-while 202,466 pieces of 
first class and 385,769 pieces of third class mail and 
bulletins had been sent out. 

To December 1, 1922, the Accounting Service Depart- 
ment had distributed 224 complete bookkeeping systems 
and 663,167 other office forms, besides answering 2,278 
questions and requests for service on accounting, office 
forms, and equip- 
ment. 


William J. Woolley, 
Manager 


bureau, has grown from 25,- ° 


crease of interest in these 
meettings, as the attendance 
in 1922 was 9,124 in excess 
of the attendance in a 12- 
month period in 1921. In 
addition, there were many 
lectures supplied by the bu- 
reau and delivered by local 
speakers. It is also a matter 
of interest to note that during 
the year T. E. B. speakers 
addressed 53 Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary, Lions and other repre- 
sentative clubs of this nature, 
stressing the importance of 
sanitation, and emphasizing 
the important place the 
plumbing dealer and heating 
contractor holds in modern community life. 

These meetings, the newspaper publicity incident to 
them, and the other publicity material distributed by the 
bureau, such as news items, editorials, house plan sug- 

gestions, etc., have 
J done much to pro- 
mote a better under- 
standing between 
the public and the 
members of the 





Howard E. Jones, 
Sales-Help Service 








The Sales - Help 
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Service Department —,* plumbing and heat- 
has also increased —— ing industries. 
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supplying 17,613 re- artery | The motional work, per- 
quests for adver- Sen Ben heey [senge | H formed during the 
tising service; 2,273 poe aS past year, as shown 
sales campaign | as by the above fig- 
aids; 3,479 office . ee a ee ures, would have 
aids and _  sugges- = 43 been impossible ex- 
tions, and fulfilled ' = cept for the fine 
8,790 general serv- & tT NED box.- | co-operation and 
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ice requests. A new freer | | sepvice = . we, a j support given the 
work, developed i oil | ' er eond copy peer. bureau by the en- 
during the past — -—_—4 tire plumbing and 
year, is the co- heating industries. 


operative advertis- 

ing campaign service. The Sales-Help Service Department 
has co-operated with associations and groups of plumbing 
and heating contractors in publishing 65 of these co- 
operative campaigns, in as many cities, located in 27 
different states. 

There were 87,590 articles, pamphlets, editorials, etc., 
concerning the need for apprentices mailed out during 
the past year by the Apprenticeship Department. In 
addition a large amount of material was mailed to voca- 
tional directors, school authorities, etc. 

The bureau’s Educational Department has just closed 
its most successful year. T. E. B. representatives have 


visited (to December 1) 307 cities, located in every part 
of the country, and have addressed 310 meetings, with a 
There has been a great in- 


total attendance of 24,709. 
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OW a word as to general trade conditions in 1922 
N and 1923. As a whole, 1922 has been an exceed- 
ingly good building year. For every house that was 
built in 1921, two were built in ’22. Nor was the building 
revival confined to homes alone. Office buildings, fac- 
tories, schools, and the like have also increased in volume. 

There is every indication that building activity will 
continue through 1923. A survey, just completed by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards, shows 
that of a total of 184 cities, scattered throughout the 
country, 121 cities still report a housing shortage. Of 
the remaining 63, 53 report no shortage and 10 report a 
moderate shortage. 

This survey gives reason for the opinion that there is 
still much residential building to be done. There is, 
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however, one obstacle in the road of increased building 
in 1923—the elevation of prices of building materials 
and labov. I have noted that several recent labor agree- 
ments contain provisions that the contracts are to expire 
in May and June, an indication, at least, that labor expects 
to force wages higher when the building season reaches 
its height. 

Building costs are high now. The index cost of stand- 
ard concrete building in October was 192 (1913 basic 
average was 100). A year ago the index cost number 
of a standard concrete building stood at 160. 
1920, when building costs were at their peak, the inde 


In July. 
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In the case before the court (Fulton Grand Laundry Co. 
v. Johnson, 117 Atlantic Reporter, 753), where a judg- 
ment for the defendant is affirmed, the employe who has 
obtained the names of customers and has acquired his good 
standing with them by reason of the opportunity derived 
from his employment should not be permitted to use such 
information, or capitalize his popularity thus acquired, to 
the injury of his employer after the termination of his 
service. Several California decisions, two of intermediate 
courts of New York, and an English case supporting this 
view were cited. j 
But this court, while it does not decide that there might 
not be case# in which an employer 











should be protected from the use by an 
employe of a list of customers fraudu- 
lently and surreptitiously obtained, or 
where, in the nature of the particular 
case, or by reason of. the care used in 
concealing them, the names of cus- 
tomers are so guarded as not to be 
easily obtained by others than confi- 
dential employes, is not willing to hold 
that, in any ordinary business, an em- 
ploye, on going into business for him- 
self or into the employ of another, 
should be enjoined from seeking to do 
business with friends he has made in 
the course of a previous employment 
merely because he became acquainted 
with them while so engaged, and as a 
result of such previous employment. 
Under such a rule a traveling salesman, 
every time he changed employes, if in a 
like business, would be compelled to 
give up all the friends and business 
acquaintances made during the previous 
employment. Such a rule would tend to 
destroy the freedom of employes, and 
to reduce them to a condition of indus- 








The Office of the Manager of the National Trade Extension Bureau.—From Left 
J. F. Wallace, of Denver; J. A. Quinn, of Philadelphia, and W. J. 
Woolley, Secretary and Manager of the Bureau. 


to Right: 


number stood at 265—and we all remember what hap- 
pened to building. 

Both labor and material men must realize that it is 
better to have steady business at a moderate profit than 
to have a short spurt of business followed by a long period 
of idleness. To ‘bull’ the price of building materials 
will unquestionably choke off business. This same warn- 
ing applies to labor. If this cost question is intelligently 
handled and with the proper co-operation among the three 
parties (contractors, manufacturers, and jobbers), most 
interested in the upbuilding of the plumbing and heating 
industries, these industries can look forward to an even 
bigger and better year in 1923. 





NAMES OF CUSTOMERS NOT LOOKED UPON AS 


TRADE SECRETS 


HE Court of Appeals of Maryland says that the deci- 

sions in this country and in England seem to be fairly 
harmonious in principle as to the duty of courts to protect 
owners of trade secrets from disclosure by employes, but 
the divergencies begin when the question to be determined 
in particular cases is whether the thing sought to be pro- 
tected should be classed as a trade secret. A thing can 
hardly be said to be a secret, in the sense that it should 
be guarded by a court of equity, which is susceptible of 
discovery by observation, and which is open to the observa- 
tion of any one who thinks it worth while to observe. 





trial servitude. 





You will find “The Story of the Bath” 
on Pages 7 to 18. 








ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 


By E. C. Garrity, President, National Plumbing & Heating 
Supply Co., Chicago, and Central Supply Association. 


ORECASTING for 1923 
F: more difficult than it 

was to forecast for 1922. 
At that time we were just be- 
ginning to feel the revival of 
business, which has steadily 
increased for twelve months, 
and, from all indications at 
the present time, it is likely 
to continue for another 
twelve months. While busi- 
ness and the future looks 
bright, I am not quite so sure 
but what most anything can 
happen, and believe it is a 
good time to nurse carefully 
the healthy child. Conditions are now what we have 
wanted, and it surely would be unwise for labor to become 
dissatisfied, or manufacturers to become greedy. It is 
my wish to my friends in the trade that 1923 will gen- 
erously reward them for their high endeavor, thoughtful- 
ness, and consideration for those that may be struggling 
with more difficult problems. 


E. C. Garrity. 
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No. 1. A frost-proof combination for all un- 
heated buildings; ideal for farm use. 


No. 9. An automatic closet combination de- 
signed especially for schools and public 
comfort stations. 


No. 5. An automatic outfit for factories and all 
industrial plants. 


Mention Domestic ENGINEERING when writing advertisers. 
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“The World generally gives its 
admirations, not to the man who 
does what nobody else ever at- 
tempts to do, but to the man who 
DOES BEST what the multitudes 


do well.” —Macauley. 


The Vogel Line is the recognized 
leader of the automatic closet 
field simply because it is doing its 
best work where others fail entirely; 
because it is built to stand abuse, 
both from man and the elements. 


The name Vogel is a safe guide 
in the selection of this important 
article that has somuch direct in- 
fluence on health and comfort. 


Why not let your jobber tell you 
all about the Vogel line. Perhaps 
he can help you solve some really 
difficult problems. 












Joseph A. Vogel Company 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mention Domestic ENGINEERING when writing advertisers. 














Swimming Pool in the MeCoach Playground, Philadelphia, Named in Honor of Wm. MecCoach, of That City, Who Has Long 


Been a Prominent Figure in the National Association of Master Plumbers. 


Municipal Swimming Pools 


Rapidly Growing Country-wide Interest in Swimming Pools Presents 


Opportunities to Progressive Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


ming pools and bathing facilities in general has 
been shown throughout the United States during 
the past year. Not only have the larger cities built and 
planned a great many pools and bathhouses, but a great 
many of the smaller cities have built both indoor and 
outdoor pools, according to a survey recently made by 
‘Domestic Engineering.” In the past the city fathers in 
many cases have felt that the provision for bathing, 
whether in tubs, under showers, or in pools, was a matter 
to be taken care of entirely by private enterprise. But 
this attitude has undergone a decided change until at 
the present time showers and swimming pools are not 
only provided in most of the larger schools, but municipal 
bathhouses and swimming pools, both indoor and outdoor, 
are being scattered throughout the city, especially in the 
more congested sections. 
The early development of swimming pools in this coun- 


A MARKED increased in the interest in public swim- 
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try was largely a Y. M. C. A. affair. Schools and clubs 
added the next chapter. And at the present time munici- 
palities are providing them for the use of the public, 
either free or for a small fee, ranging generally from five 
to ten cents for each visit. In some cases the fees just 
about cover the cost of operation. In most cities the 
municipal wading and swimming pools, at least the larger 
proportion of them, are either in the public parks or in 
recreation centers, and are largely outdoor pools used only 
during the summer months. However, there is an increas- 
ing tendency to use them for skating ponds during the 
winter months. 

Outdoor pools, except where pure natural streams are 
utilized, are usually supplied from the regular city pump- 
ing stations and in most cases are emptied and cleaned 
at definite intervals, usually once or twice a week. With 
but few exceptions showers and toilet facilities are pro- 
vided at artificial pools, where attendants compel the use 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION 
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DIAGRAM LOCATING PLUMBING PIPES - BASEMENT 


Elevation Section and Plan of St. Louis, Mo., Public Bath and Swimming Pool. 


of the showers before entering the pools. Although these 
pools vary greatly in size and character, they may be 
roughly grouped as follows: those costing from $2,000 
to $3,000; $15,000 to $25,000; $40,000 to $60,000; and 
a few much more elaborate ones costing anywhere from 
$100,000 to $500,000. The tendency, however, seems to 
be away from the large centralized pools and bathhouses. 
By building a large number of smaller and less expensive 
structures and scattering them throughout the city they 
are made more accessible to the people who really need 
them. 

The greatly increased construction and use of swimming 


pools has resulted in the rapid development of equipment © 


for keeping the water pure, particularly in indoor pools. 
Although in many indoor pools the regular use of chloride 
of lime and a complete change of water, accompanied by 
a thorough cleansing of the pool once or twice a week is 
still depended on, most of the later installations are 
equipped with rather elaborate equipment for filtering, 
chlorinating, and heating the water. Modern indoor pools 
are provided with a scum gutter at the normal water 
level for carrying off the impurities that rise to the sur- 
face. The gutters are provided with grated trapped out- 
lets connected with the sewer. As filtration does not 
remove bacteria, various chlorine compounds, ozone, the 
ultra-violet ray and other agents are used as germicides. 
Because of the expense connected with heating the water 
and the cost of the water itself, where it would be neces- 
sary to change frequently because of constant use, recir- 
culation and refiltration are frequently resorted to. Al- 


though the necessary equipment makes the initial cost of 
installation much greater, it is claimed that this is more 
than made up in the cheaper cost of operation. Complete 
equipment for a pool 20 ft. by 60 ft. and 7% ft. at the 
deep end may be secured for approximately $2,500. A 
pool of these dimension’, which have come to be pretty 
generally recognized as standard for small pools, will 
hold 50,000 gals. The refiltration and recirculating equip- 
ment recommended for this type of pool will provide 5,000 
gallons of water per hour. 

Much has already been accomplished toward providing 
adequate swimming pool facilities in some cities. Phila- 
delphia has ten pools in connection with recreation cen- 
ters. Each of these cover about six acres with the pools 








Swimming Pool at Spokane, Wash. 
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Typical Swimming Pool Plans 





Hot Water Pee Po Steam Moun - F - Pool Inlets (from Heater) 
Cold Water ————_—_—_——_— S1eqIT ROPUITI tw mt te te ee 7- Gutter Outlets (drained to 4° leaders) 
Suction Cleaner ————————-  Dranage from filters S- Skimming Sprays 
Skimming Spray — —- —— ~ and ffers(to Vemery) C- Suction - Gener dtlets 
‘ Mouse Orain 
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Cireulation Diagram and Plan of Public Bath and Swimming Pool at Metropolitan and Bedford Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Plan and Details of Concrete Pool at Garfield Park, Cleveland, Ohia. 
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Section Elevation and Plan of Municipal Swimming Pool at Lincoln, Neb. 
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Floor Plan and Details of Lawrence, Maas., Swimming 
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themselves, 90 by 35 ft., costing between $50,000 and 
$60,000. Scattered throughout the city are ten other 
pools of various sizes and costing from $7,000 to $28,000. 
All these pools are municipally owned and operated. In 
some cities the municipally owned and operated bathing 
places are more centralized, as in New York City, where 
there are structures costing several hundred thousand dol- 
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Complete Equipment for Swimming Pool Installation. Shown 
Through Courtesy of Everson Filter Co., Chicago. 
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lars. In such cases the pools are only a part of the 
extensive equipment of large public bathhouses, whic 
have in addition a great many showers, tubs, toilets, lava- 
tories, a gymnasium, and much other equipment. 

Some idea of the interest in swimming pools in cities 
not yet having adequate facilities of this kind may be 
gained from the following extracts from letters received in 
reply to the questionnaire sent out by ‘“‘Domestic Engi- 
neering”’: . 

“We have one outdoor swimming pool, which is the 
state fish hatchery converted into a swimming pool dur- 
ing the hot summer months. We have in mind the con- 
struction of a large outdoor pool to be included in the 
new civic center plans, the details of which have not been 
worked out.” ' 

“We have none at present. One pool, 400 ft. by 225 ft., 
is under consideration for construction next spring.”’ 

“Replying to your letter, this city, through its Recrea- 
tion Department, is interested in the development of 
modern swimming pools.’ 
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Plan of Liberty Park Swimming Pool, Spokane, Wash. 


“We are planning the construction of an outdoor swim- 
ming pool during the coming season, and are therefore 
very much interested in any information we can get on 
this subject.” 

“There is a great need for pools, but at present we 
have nothing definite.”’ 

“Perhaps it would not be out of place to mention that 
this city is casting about for ways and means to construct 
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a public open air swimming and wading pool in one of 
our parks, and we would certainly be grateful to you for 
a report of the result of your survey.” 

A great many other cities are planning the construc- 
tion of swimming pools during the coming year. Others 
will do so in the near future. This presents the progres- 
sive plumbing and heating contractors with a civic duty 
as well as with an opportunity to increase their business. 
They should see to it not only that these bathing facili- 
ties are provided, but that they are the best and most 
sanitary that can be built. It is highly important that 
they be constructed of the best materials and in a manner 
that will make it an easy matter to keep them clean and 
attractive. Adequate equipment for keeping the pools 
supplied with a constant supply of pure water is absolutely 
essential in order that the large number of people who 
wish to use the pools may do so with perfect safety. The 
manufacturers of this equipments have kept pace with 
the growth of the swimming pool idea, and have, of 
course, had much to do with pointing out the real need of 
adequate sanitary bathing facilities. They are, however, 
far from being the only ones actively engaged in spreading 
the swimming pool idea. Various independent organiza- 
tions whose objects are to increase the general health and 
well being of the people in this country, particularly those 
living in the congested centers of cities, have been and 
still are doing a great deal towards developing the de- 
mand for modern swimming pools. Probably the most 
important of these independent organizations is the Ameri- 
can Association for Promoting Hygiene and Public Baths. 
This association, which has its headquarters in New York 
City, has done a great deal of research work and collected 
much valuable information on the subject of swimming 
pools and bathing facilities in general. 

It is very important in keeping up the present demand 
for pools and for increasing it still further that they be 
built where they are readily accessible to a large number 
of people and that they be kept in the most inviting and 
sanitary condition. In fact, there is a great deal of busi- 
ness to be developed by the plumbing and heating con- 
tractors in connection with the pools already built. Many 
of them need more showers and better filtering, heating, 
and sterilizing equipment. And one feature that has been 
almost entirely overlooked in American bathhouses and 
swimming pools is the provision of foot baths, which 
form a very important part of the equipment in European 
bathing establishments. 

Although there is a great diversity of design, size, equip- 
ment, and cost of swimming pools, there is now a tendency 
toward standardization. The accompanying drawings are 
of typical pools already in use. The drawing showing the 
filtering equipment is typical of installations made up to 
the present time. Some of the more recent installations, 
however, have two inlets and two outlets. Strainers, also, 
instead of being bolted are now in many cases so made 
that they may be readily opened and cleaned. 

There is a big field for the live plumbing and heating 
contractor who desires to develop swimming pool busi- 
ness. Schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, clubs, and hospitals through- 
out the country are being provided with them. And now 
that the cities themselves are providing them in parks 
and other recreation centers, there is much profitable busi- 
ness for the man with the initiative to go out after it. 

If a plumbing and heating contractor will post up on 
swimming pools, and then will discuss the matter with 
his local city council, board of health and park commis- 
sion, he will add to his profit in two ways. First, he will 
impress his community as being progressive, as knowing 
his business, and as being interested in the city’s welfare. 
Second, if swimming pools are established, he will be in 
line to get a good job. 











Two Ideas 
that 
Are Twins 








Dealers and Contractors: One Advertising 
Editorial, with a border around it, is 
printed each week. Use these Editorials in 
your local newspaper advertising. They will 
stimulate public interest in plumbing and 
heating, cause people to appreciate your 
service to the community, help your busi- 
ness and increase sales without additional 
expense. Fit one a week into your ads. 








The New Service 


ERE begins a new service— 
H a service that has been 


asked for, and a service 





A Series—No. 58 
THE ONLY HELP THAT HELPS 


HEN a man has a cold, or has 

bought an automobile, or is about to 
build a new home, he needs protection. 
Then it is that every relative and friend 
feels called upon to pour out advice—to 
tell him what to do and what not to do. 

Poor man. Friends mean well, but most 
of them don’t know. 

The only good thing that can be said 
for the common variety of advice is that 
it’s cheap. And like the average cheap 
thing, it isn’t worth much. 

When you have a cold, see a doctor. 
When you want to know about an auto- 
mobile, ask an automobile man. When 
you go to build a home, go to men who 
make home building a business. 

Plumbing and heating can make or 
break a home. If the home is plumbed 
right and heated right, the whole family 
is healthy and happy. If it is'nt, the 
family is sickly or tired and miserable. 

And that isn’t just friendly advice. It's 
the advice of men who know—who make 
it a business to give you the help that 
helps—the kind you need when you build. 


Humanisms 
for 
the Public 








Associations and Dealers: On this side of 
this page each week is printed a short, easy- 
to-read story. Typewrite each one and pass 
it to your local editor for his reading col- 
umns. In time these stories will build a 
stronger public interest in sanitation, 
health, convenience and comfort. These 
stories are the kind of reading matter people 
read every day in their newspapers. 








Grandmother’s Bath 
O you remember grand- 
D mother? Dear, old-fash- 


ioned old lady! Who could 





that, if rightly used, will benefit 





forget her? And do you remem- 





the public; also the plumbing and 

heating industries. This page has been called a twin 
page. That is to say, it makes two ideas grow where only 
one idea grew before. Or, put in another way, it now 
hits the bull’s eye with two shots instead of one. This 
page boils down, condenses, reduces to an essence each 
week an éducational advertising thought and an educa- 
tional publicity thought. 

What is the difference, do you ask? The difference is 
this: Advertising is direct, publicity is indirect; adver- 
tising leads a reader in a certain direction, publicity per- 
mits a reader to lead himself. 

Example: An announcement that Mary Pickford may 
be seen in a new and wonderful picture at a certain thea- 
tre—that is advertising. A column on the front page of 
a newspaper telling about Mary Pickford’s return from 
Europe with several trunks full of Paris gowns—that is 
publicity. Again: A dealer’s announcement of a special 
sale of water heaters, with prices and his name and ad- 
dress, is advertising. A story of how water heaters hap- 
pened to be invented, and all about their history, is 
publicity. 

It is a very fine line that separates advertising from 
publicity, but the line is there. 

Now that plumbing dealers and heating contractors, as 
well as their local associations, are doing more advertis- 
ing than they used to do, it is a good time to offer reading 
matter to newspapers. And that is what is being done 
in the other half of this page. 

Naturally these little educational publicity stories will 
start far away from plumbing and heating. If they didn’t 
editors wouldn’t accept them. And they shall be kept 
far away. But indirectly—over the shoulder, so to speak 
—the stories will point to those things, which, soon or 
late, or in one way or another, lead people to think of 
plumbing and heating goods. 

The Advertising Editorials will be continued as hereto- 
fore. These are to be used in dealer newspaper advertis- 
ing. For more than a year they have done much good. 
‘Lhe more they are used the more good they will do. But 
the stories—the ‘“Humanisms for the Public,” like ‘“Grand- 
mother’s Bath,” should be handed to your editor just as 
you would hand him a news item. He can use it, and he 
may thank you and ask for more. 
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ber how on Saturday nights she 
would hobble out to the kitchen, heat the water and fill 
the tub for her regular weekly bath? But—and this is 
the thought—occasionally she took a mid-week bath as 
well. The mid-week bath was taken because of an intend- 
ed trip to town, or a journey to a meeting of some kind, 
or a visit to a place away from home. 

One day “granny,” as she was called, told why di took 
an extra bath whenever she was about to make a trip. 

“It’s always best to be clean when going out,’”’ she said. 
“S’pose I’d meet with an accident and a crowd should 
gather?’’ 

Do you get the idea? If there shquid be an accident, 
and she should be in it, her mussed-up figure might be 
lying about—ah, yes; true, true—but the curious crowd 
would see that, though grandmother had been careless, 
she was at least clean. 

Dear, old-fashioned old lady! Many another old per- 
son has had that same odd reason for bathing oftener than 
once a week. But the youth and middle-aged of today, 
though the chance of accident has greatly increased, have 
no such notions. Now we bathe daily for our health’s 
sake—hecause we want to keep in trim—and not because 
we fear an accident. 

The frequent bathing habit is‘*fast gaining a foothold. 
The daily morning shower is now a glorious ceremony 
with millions and millions of folk. We’re learning more 
about our bodies, and, as we learn, we take better care 
of them. 

Bathing on Saturday night only is like shaving on Sat- 
urday night only. The man who doesn’t shave every day 
doesn’t know the joy of the daily shave. It’s the same 
withthe daily bath. Not to bathe daily is to be like the 
little boy, who said: ‘‘Salt is what makes your potatoes 
taste bad when you don’t put none on them.” 

What would dear, old-fashioned ‘‘granny” say if she 
knew the world is changing from its Saturday night soak- 
ing to its Saturday morning shower—every morning in 
the week. 

Or, with the human family constantly on the go, and 
accidents too numerous to mention, perhaps it is thought 
best to keep clean all the time. At any rate we are a 
cleaner people and a healthier people than the world has 
known for a good long while. 
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The Kelmac Vapor System 
HIS system is contrelled by the Kellogg-Mackay 
Company, of Chicago. It is a two-pipe vapor propo- 
sition. It is designed to operate without much pres- 
sure, a few ounces at most. The pressure is measured by 
a mercury gauge. 

When the system is finally filled with vapor, its passage 
through the radiators is checked by a Kelmac retarder 
placed at the return end of each radiator; this is a vertical 
thermostatic valve connected with the return elbow. It 
remains open for the passage of air and closes when the 
vapor reaches it precisely in the same manner as in any 
of the vapor systems that use a retarding agent at the 
return end of the radiator. 

No pumps or mechanical devices are used on this sys- 
tem. A specially sensitive damper regulator set at the 
boiler in the usual position controls the dampers, a dif- 
ference in pressure of a few ounces causes this regulator 
to open or close the dampers as required. At the end of 
the return lines of piping, and at least 30 inches above 
the water line of the boiler, is placed the condensation and 
air receiver. The air is expelled into a pipe running to 
the chimney and the water is returned to the boiler. Dirt 
pockets are placed at the end of each main return. The 
accompanying illustration shows the position of these 
various parts of the equipment. 4 


The Illinois Engineering Company’s System 
HE Illinois Engineering Company, of Chicago, has de- 
j pnd: a vapor system which is arranged so as to 
operate the system under pressure when desired. In the 
main this company follows out the idea which both the 
mechanical and non-mechanical systems thus far ex- 
amined have used. 

The return trap in the basement is so piped as to 
permit condensation to return to the boiler directly 
when a few ounces pressure exists, but when a greater 
pressure than eight ounces is developed at the boiler, 
the condensation instead of returning to the boiler by 
gravity fills the trap and lifts the float until the mechan- 
ism closes the exhaust, and opens the steam jet to 
equalize the pressure, when the trap operates much as 
the Bundy, or other float traps. When the water has 
been emptied from the trap, the weighted mechanism 
closes the steam supply and opens the air vent valve. 

With this trap it is required that the top of the trap 
be set level with the bottom of the return main. 

The radiators are supplied in the usual manner of vapor 


*From “A Practical Manual of Steam, Vapor and Hot Water 
Heating.” by E. R. Pierce. Just Published by Domestic Engi- 
neering Co. 
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The Fifth of a Series of Articles 
Containing a Complete Treatise 
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systems; a specially constructed graduated supply valve 
is set at the top of a water type radiator, and a thermo- 
static valve at the return end. This valve in action is 
the same as others already described. 

The valve itself, however, has the distinction of being 
the original vertical seat trap to be used in vapor work. 
It is constructed by the use of two discs of phosphor 
bronze rolled, milled and adjusted at the factory so that 
when live steam reaches the diaphragms, the expansion 
closes the pipe coming from the radiator. The connec- 
tion into the radiator from the trap is by means of a round 
end to a ground-fitted surface, and is said to remain steam- 
tight on all pressures. 

A special claim is made for this return trap that the 
“diaphragm closes against the steam—not in the steam.” 

Other special features of this system will be found 
mentioned in the accompanying sketch, which is intend- 
ed to illustrate the proper arrangement of piping for the 
installation of all the various devices used in construct- 
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The Illinois Engineering Co.’s Heating System. 


ing the system with the exception of the radiator valve 
and the trap above explained. Other features worthy of 
notice are the special check valve to the floor drain, and 
the simplicity and accessibility of all parts of the heating 
system. 
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The Simplex Modulating System 
HIS system is produced by the Simplex Specialty 
"hoodies Inc,, Lynchburg, Virginia. It presents some 
novel features, especially in the safety vapor regulator, and 
damper regulator in combination. 

This regulator consists of a semi-circular float chamber 
of cast-iron with threaded outlets at top and bottom. The 
top pipe is to be run in such a manner that it will be con- 
nected with the return main at the lowest point, which 
must be not less than 25 to 36 inches above the water line 
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The Simplex Modulating Heating System. 


of the boiler. The bottom outlet is to be piped to connect 
into the return inlet of the boiler. 

Inside the float chamber is placed a seamless copper float, 
to which is attached a bronze float arm carried by a brass 
float spindle which extends through the bonnet and stuffing 
box. The float spindle carries a brass lever, one end of 
which points to the pressure indicator, and the other end 
extends beyond the pivotal connection and is provided 
with several holes, to which operating cables can be at- 
tached and connected to the draught door and check 
draught and spaced to provide the volume of air desired 
for draught to secure the desired number of ounces of 
pressure produced by the combustion of fuel. 

In connection with the regulator, and attached to the 
upper end, is the air relief and safety valve for the sys- 
tem. It consists of a bronze valve body, in which is a 
5-inch copper float, connected for direct up and down 
action, its object being to prevent loss of steam or vapor 
through the air vent, if any unusual pressure is developed 
at the boiler, through a pipe connection with the return. 

As this combination is practically the controlling part 
of the entire vapor action, it is desirable to explain its 
operation quite fully. 

The system is piped in the usual way generally accepted 
as the vapor heating pipe sizes. The air is driven out by 
the vapor in the usual manner of vapor systems, with 
the condensation passing through the semi-circular float 
chamber on its way to the boiler. In this chamber the 
air separates from the condensation and passes to the vent 
valve so long as there is no more than ordinary vapor 
pressure at the boiler. As a slight pressure is developed, 
the water in the boiler is forced up into the float cham- 
ber, the bottom of which is placed at the water level of 
the boiler. This influx of water lifts the float in the semi- 
circular chamber and also moves the pointer to the figure 
on the dial showing the ounces of pressure developed. If 
the operating cable is adjusted for some desired pressure, 
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four ounces, for instance, the upward movement of the 
float slowly closes the draught dampers until that pressure 
is indicated, when, if adjustments have been properly 
made, there will be no increase in pressure. 

If, however, a rise in pressure carries the water above 
the vapor range of the semi-circular float chamber, into 
the upper, or regulator chamber, the 5-inch float in that 
chamber rises and seals the air vent outlet and permits 
the excess of water to enter the pipe provided for its 
return to the boiler, thereby preventing any loss of either 
vapor or water from the system. 

This is a simple damper-regulator, vapor-carrying propo- 
sition. There is no pressure above about a half pound 
provided for, and no possible chance for obtaining heat 
from vapor formed from water below atmospheric pres- 
sure for any considerable period. 

As the trade begins to grasp the idea that vapor heat is 
just as easy to control as pressure heat, there is hardly 
any town of any considerable size that has not some fitter 
who produces some sort of a damper regulator to prevent 
the boiler from producing more than .a few ounces of 
pressure and claims it as a vapor system. In at least 90 
per cent of these cases the vent pipe is run to the chim- 
ney, and if by accident, or design, a few pounds of pres- 
sure is raised, the boiler is quite likely to be emptied of 
water and the owner pays for repairs. This condition 
could not obtain with a system like the one just described. 
As the system calls for graduated valves, and water sealed 
return valves, it is fairly entitled to be called a truly 
vapor system. 


The Hutchinson One-Pipe Modulating System 
HIS system was patented by M. Frank Hutchinson, 
"het the M. Frank Hutchinson Company, Incorporated, 
Washington, D. C., and presents a very novel proposition 
in simplified heating. 

The company claims the following standard for its prod- 
uct: that it is “leakless, non-corrosive, free from wearing 
parts, accurate calibration, simple but rugged construc- 
tion, absolutely dependable, of positive control, and 
adapted to operate on vapor or pressure as_ conditions 
might demand.” 

This seems like quite a contract, but a glance at the 
typical sketch of one of their applications at once estab- 
lishes that it is simple in its construction. As I have 
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The Hutchinson One-Pipe Modulating System. 


not had the pleasure of a personal inspection of one of 
the systems in operation, I can only give the description 
of the more important factors included in the installation. 

The Positive damper regulator and the modulator seem 
to be the lungs and heart of the system. The modulator 
I have shown at the bottom of the figure enlarged some- 
what more than the space at the radiator would permit. 
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It consists of three elements, a thermostatic control ele- 
ment attached to the vent of each radiator and connected 
with a flexible tube which, at its opposite end, is attached 
to the modulator, which is placed between sections as 
demand for heat requires. When the modulator is in 
contact with a cold portion of the radiator the thermo- 
stat valve is open, but when the steam reaches that section 
of the radiator the thermostatic valve closes, and as this 
closes the portion of the radiator beyond the point where 
the modulator is placed from any air venting, that part 
of the radiator is air-bound, and remains so until some 
change is made in the position of the modulator which 
shall permit the confined air to escape. The Positive 
damper regulator seems to be, from the description, a 
super-sensitive as well as positive damper control. It is 
placed on the usual boiler connection for the common 
damper control, and is claimed to “accurately control 
combustion, maintaining at all times an ample supply of 
vapor or pressure to meet the demands of the system, 
whether or not it be a minimum or maximum quantity, 
until the fuel supply is exhausted.” It is claimed that it is 
so designed “that when a pre-determined high pressure 
is reached it instantly stops combustion, and when a pre- 
determined low pressure is reached it starts complete 
combustion.” 

This most desirable condition seems to be reached by 
instantly choking off all leakage of air to the boiler when 
a pre-determined pressure is reached and admitting air 
in large quantity at once when the pressure falls below 
the pre-determined point, thus either cutting off the oxy- 
gen of the air to prevent combustion or admitting air 
in such large volume that a forced draft is created. 


The Holmberg Vapor-Vacuum Pressure System 
in is produced by the Holmberg Steam Trap Com- 


pany, of Lindsborg, Kansas. It has, in its construc- 
tion, a specially constructed steam trap, similar to all the 
combined air-eliminator and cunudensation return traps. 
The trap seems to be very well constructed, but for a 
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are rather larger than most of the vapor systems use. This 
is probably to reduce the speed and increase the volume 
of vapor supply per minute. 

The largest amount of radiating surface one trap will 
handle is 1,000 sq. ft. 











January 9, 10 and 11, 1923.—Conference of State, Local 
and Field Secretaries of Master Plumbers’ Associations, 
at the National Trade Extension Bureau’s headquarters, 
Evansville, Ind. 

January 16 and 17, 1923.—Annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Master Plumbers’ Association, in Beau- 
mont Hotel, Green Bay, Wis. : 

January 22 and 23, 1923.—National Slate Association 
meeting, at Commodore Hotel, New York. 

January 23, 24 and 25, 1923.—Annual convention of 
Iowa State Master Plumbers’ Association, at Sioux City, Ia. 

January 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1923.—-Twenty-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, at Washington, D. C. 

January 29, 30 and 31, 1923.—Thirty-first annual con- 
vention of the Illinois State Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion, at Decatur, IIl. 

February 6, 7 and 8, 1923.—Annual convention of the 
Ohio State Master Plumbers’ Association, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio—Headquarters and meeting place—New Gibson 
Hotel. 

February 14, 1923.—Winter meeting of the Eastern 
Supply Association, at Hotel Astor, New York. 

February 21 and 22, 1923.—Winter meeting of the 
Central Supply Association, at Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

February 26, 27 and 28, 1923.—Annual con- 
vention of the Missouri State Master Plumbers’ 
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The Holmberg Vapor-Vacuum Pressure System. 


satisfactory modern combined pressure, vapor, vacuum- 
installation, considerable additional equipment is now 
demanded and actually needed to produce an automatic 
working system. 

The air trap in this system is, in itself, automatic, but 
the whole system, as shown herewith, is rather incom- 
plete, requiring several improving features. Graduated 
valves, a more definite arrangement for controlling the 
boiler dampers, and several other features added to the 
equipment would probably bring it up to the requirements 
of the title. 

The piping sizes for the supply mains and the return 
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Association, at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 12, 13 and 14, 1923.—Annual con- 
vention of Indiana Society of Sanitary Engineers, 
at Evansville. 

March 21, 22 and 23, 1923.—Meeting of the 
National Association of Brass Manufacturers, 
at Chicago. 

March 29 and 30, 1923.—Annual convention 
of the Michigan State Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Saginaw. The headquarters will be 
at Hotel Bancroft and the meetings will be held in the 
Auditorium. 

April 2 and 3, 1923.—Annual convention of the Ten- 
nessee Association of Master Plumbers, at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

April 18 and 19, 1923.—Annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, Hotel Astor, New York. 

May 8 and 9, 1923.—Annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Master Plumbers, at Johns- 
town, Pa. 

May 23-26, 1923.—Annual Convention of the National 
Heating and Piping Contractors’ Association, at Chicago. 

June 25, 1923.—Annual convention of the New Jersey 
State Master Plumbers’ Association, at Atlantic City. 

June 26, 27 and 28, 1923.—Forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Master Plumbers, at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





See the Picture Page. Then, before you forget it, send 


in your pictures. 








Passin Through 


. EAR GUS: Well, Gus, old friend, I guess it is a 
D little late to wish you a happy New Year, but I am 
anxiously waiting to hear if you have sworn off 
everything, as is your custom. You might as well. It’s 
commencing to get a little scarce now in some sections. 

Anyhow, the big celebration is over for another year, 
and I awake to find myself in Kalamazoo, Mich. You 
know, the place where the celery comes from. And, 
frankly, Kalamazoo isn’t a bad place to find yourself in, 
either. The Kalamazoo district is the greatest paper mill 
section in the world, I am told, and right now the paper 
mills are booming. 
Supplying the raw 
material for edito- 
rials on the Ku Klux 
Klan, I suppose. 
The paper I am 
most interested in, 
Gus, is handled 
through the Bureau 
of Engraving and 
Printing, and it 
comes out with 
United States 
Treasury and a few 
significant figures 
printed on it. There 
is plenty of - that 
kind here too, but 
it was impossible 
for me to get hold 
of any samples. 

But the plumbing 
and heating craft is 
laying in a goodly 
stock of this form 
of collateral, I un- 
derstand, and so all 
is well as far as 
they are concerned. 
Building here for 
the year 1922 ran 
close to the million 
and a half dollar 
mark, which makes 
it a banner year for 
the city. 

It is safe to say = é EZ 
that the biggest 
work is going to 
Wheeler-Blaney Co., 
and a fine well 
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A Chatty Letter from 
One Friend to Another 


is going to write a “History of Plumbing,” and he is going 
to get all his data from men who have grown up with 
the business—men like Blaney and Hotop, in Kalamazoo, 
John L. E. Firmin in San Francisco, ‘‘Billy’’ McCoach in 
Philadelphia, and others scattered over the country. 

There are several manufacturers in our field located 
here. The Kalamazoo Sanitary Mfg. Co., the Humphrey 
Company and the Riverside Foundry & Galvanizing Com- 
pany, are all on the list. I took the opportunity to visit 
the pottery, and believe me, Gus, it was an education in 
itself. I don’t know if you have ever been through a 
pottery or not, but 
if you haven’t, you 
had better grab 
the next chance that 
comes your way. I 
used to think the 
pottery process con- 
sisted chiefly of a 
piece of mud, a 
mould and an oven, 
but I was all wrong. 
The piece of mud is 
ten or twelve differ- 
ent kinds of clay, 
some of it imported. 
The mould may be 
composed of any- 
where from sixteen 
to thirty-six pieces. 
And the oven, the 
kiln, to be technical, 
is 365 feet long, 
and it takes a piece 
four days to move 
through it. A little 
more complicated 
than you had imag- 
ined, isn’t it? 

I could sit up 
all night and talk 
about Kalamazoo, 
telling about the 
fine hospitable re- 
ceptions I got in all 
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among the plumb- 
ers, how they all 
seem to work 
together, and how 








equipped organiza- 
tion theirs is, too. 
I had a long talk 
with Mr. Blaney 
and he told me a 
lot of things about 
prisons that I never 
knew before. He is 
chairman of the state prison commission, and his work 
there has won him recognition from all over the country. 
Some of the boys refer to him as the “governor of Mich- 
igan.’”’ Maybe that is a prediction. Who knows? 

I spent an interesting hour with Fred J. Hotop, too. 
He has a fund of stories about the early days that reads 
like a story book. Some day, Gus, some inspired genius 
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few knocks you 
hear on the other 
fellow’s work. It’s 
all mighty fine, but 
I guess you have 
had enough for one 
dose, so I will close, 
hoping to see you in 
Evansville at the secretaries’ conference next week. 

I said “hoping to see you.” Of course I don’t know 
whether you’re going. But you ought to. Most every 
local that can raise the price is sending its secretary, I 
understand. Or weren’t you re-elected? 

As ever your friend, 
RUSS. 
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BELKNAP MFG. CO. INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 

The Belknap Manufacturing Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has increased its capital stock to $400,000, and has pur- 
chased a $100,000 factory on Union Avenue in that city, 
which is to be used as an additional plant for the manu- 
facture of its products. 





NOW THE BLAKE-ROUNDS SUPPLY CO. 


The Fred H. Rounds Supply Co., of 482-484 Fore Street, 
Portland, Me., is now doing business under the name of 
the Blake-Rounds Supply Co. Following the death of 
Fred H. Rounds, George M. Blake is now at the head 
of this company. 





LAIB CO. TO RAISE CAPITALIZATION TO NINE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 


A sign of growing prosperity in Louisville, Ky., is the 
petition filed recently in that city by the Laib Co., jobbers 
and manufacturers of plumbing, heating, mine, factory, 
railroad and mill supplies, which provides for an increase 
in capitalization from one hundred and fifty thousand to 
nine hundred thousand dollars. 





NEW ISSUE OF KOHLER CO. STOCK 

The Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., filed articles with 
the secretary of state at Madison, Wis., a few days ago, 
for issuance of 200,000 shares of common stock of non- 
par value. On the basis of fees paid, the value of this 
stock would be approximately $10,000,000. In addition, 
the company will issue $1,000,000 of 7 per cent preferred 
stock. The Kohler Improvement Company, a subsidiary to 
the general company, increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $400,000. 





FOUR NEW COMPANIES IN SANITARY AND HEATING 
LINES RECENTLY INCORPORATED IN BOSTON 


The Alberta Company, Inc., of Boston, Mass., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture 
sink shields. The incorporators are Willard L. Bullock, 
of Waltham, Mass.; E. C. Barrett, of Boston; and Mel- 
bourne A. Crosby, of Somerville, Mass. 

The Atlantic Pipe & Supply Co., of Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital of $21,000. 
The incorporators are Samuel Hurwitz, of Somerville, 
Mass.; Abraham J. Charest, of Medford, Mass.; and John 
D. Sillen, of East Milton, Mass. 

The Plouff Corporation, of Boston, Mass., has been in- 
corpbrated to manufacture heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus and machinery. The corporation has an authorized 
capitalization of $116,665. The incorporators are Wil- 
liam E. Dixon, of Somerville, Mass.; Frederick H. Plouff, 
of Newton, Mass.; and Austin N. Barber, Braintree, Mass. 

The Sanitary Devices Corporation, of Boston, Mass., has 
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been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. The in- 
corporators are Arthur P. Baker, of Allston, Mass.; Clyde 
L. Rogers, of Wollaston; and William Ireland, of Rox- 
bury, Mass. 





NEW FACTORY BEING ERECTED IN FRANKLIN, N. H., 


TO MANUFACTURE MICA PRODUCTS 


Manufacture of mica products is to be developed by 
Frank R. Woodward, of Hill, N. H., at his new factory 
now being built in Franklin, N. H. A mica mine is being 
developed by Mr. Woodward in Sanbornton, N. H., to 
furnish the raw material. 





CO. INCREASES ITS CAPITAL 
STOCK 


STRINGER BROS. 


Stringer Bros. Company, of Gadsden, Ala., has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $250,000 for the pur- 
pose of taking care of increased business. The company 
employs 250 men and expects during the new year to add 
250 more men. 





CENTRAL PIPE FOUNDRY TO BE ENLARGED AND 
ALTERED 


The pipe foundry of the Central Pipe Foundry Com- 
pany, at Holt, Ala., which has not been in operation for 
more than a year, is being enlarged and altered for 
re-opening early in the year. The plant will be converted 
into a hand moulding shop to make sanitary pipe and 
fittings, also high pressure water and gas fittings. 





NEW PIPE PLANT IN THE SOUTH 


Erection of a new pipe plant to cost -$45,400 by the 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Company, was provided by a 
building permit issued last Friday by the city building 
inspector of Birmingham, Ala. The Ingalls Iron Works 
has the contract for the new plant. 





WILL DEAL IN HEATING SPECIALTIES 


The Tate, Fisher & Rice Co., of Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000, to deal in 
heating specialties. The incorporators are Charles B. 
Tate, Charles E. Rice and Frank S. Fisher. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS OF BATH CURTAIN COMPANY 


The Sanitary Bath Curtain Mfg. Co., Inc., formerly of 85 
Warren Street, New York City, has recently moved to ~ 
132-136 West Fourteenth Street in that city. In this new 
location the company has over 7,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
devoted to the manufacture of shower curtains. New 
improvements have been added to the company’s equip- 
ment, which will make it possible to take care of a larger 
volume of business. 
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NEW HEATING EQUIPMENT FACTORY FOR 
CONNECTICUT 


The Nugas Corporation, of Greenwich, Conn., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture 
heating apparatus. The company starts with a paid in 
capital of $10,000. The incorporators are Jules E. Ber- 
vard, A. W. W. Marshall and L. N. Small. 





BYRON E. NEAR CALLED BY DEATH 


Byron E. Near, for many years sales representative for 
the Johns-Manville, Inc., of New York City, died at his 
home in Portland, Me., recently, in his 67th year. He was 
a native of Albany, N. Y. His wife and a daughter sur- 
vive him. 





A. HARVEY’S SONS MFG. CO. GIVES DINNER AND 
THEATER PARTY 


At the conclusion of a very successful business year, 
seventy-five department heads and salesmen of the A. 
Harvey’s Sons Mfg. Co., of Detroit, Mich., were the guests 
of the company at a dinner at the Michigan Club, followed 
by a theater party at the Shubert-Detroit, on Thursday 
evening, December 28th. 





BIRMINGHAM CAST IRON PIPE CO. TO ERECT NEW 
FOUNDRY 


The National Cast Iron Pipe Company, of Birmingham, 
Ala., ushered in the new year by breaking ground for an 
additional foundry, according to an announcement by E. E. 
Linthicum, president. To that end the capital stock of 
$500,000 has been increased to $1,000,000. 





VALVE MANUFACTURERS OF BRIDGEPORT 
ENLARGE PLANT 


Jenkins Bros., of New York City, and Bridgeport, Conn., 
are enlarging their production facilities in the latter city 
by an addition to their plant which will be 175x72 ft., 
four stories and basement, brick and concrete, and will 
cost approximately $250,000. Additional amounts will 
be expended for machinery and equipment. The con- 
struction is in charge of Lockwood, Greene & Co., of 
Boston, Mass., and New York, as engineers. 





F. IRVING WHITTEMORE CALLED BY DEATH 


F. Irving Whittemore, for many years associated with 
the Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., of Boston, Mass., died 
recently at his home in Cambridge. He went with the 
firm when but 19 years of age. He was a native of 
Boston, Mass., and was associated with his father, the 
late C. Frank Whittemore, of the same company. He 
had been a resident of Cambridge... He leaves a wife and 
two sons, Irving C. and Edwin C. Whittemore, both of 
Cambridge, Mass. 





HEAT LIGHT AND POWER EQUIPMENT TO BE MANU- 
FACTURED BY NEW BOSTON CORPORATION 


The Economy Light, Heat & Power Co., of Boston, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to 
manufacture steam and electric generators and heating 
apparatus. The incorporators are Emile L. Galipeau, 
Leopold E. Fregeau, Francis §S. O’Neill, Charles K. 
Thurston, William R. Landers, William J. Meagher and 
Francis P. McCarthy, all of Milton, Mass., and Harold A. 
Pheeney, of ‘Hyde Park, Mass. 

‘ 
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N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. TO OPEN NEW OFFICE BUILD- 
ING IN DAVENPORT, IOWA 


The Davenport, Iowa, branch of the N. O. Nelson Mfg. 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., will be among the best in the Middle 
West very soon, when the company will move into the new 
building, according to Edward D. Warther, general man- 
ager. The main building is 64 ft. by 150 ft. It is two 
stories in height and has a basement beneath the entire 
structure. At the present location, 103 Brady Street, 
the Davenport branch employs 20 men and women. In 
the new building the force will be increased as the busi- 
ness demands. 





CHRISTMAS PROFIT SHARING AT EXCELSO 
SPECIALTY WORKS 


C. P. Wadley, President of the Excelso Specialty Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y., gave a party Christmas Eve, assisted by 
Mrs. Wadley and Cecil W. Farrar, vice-president and 
manager, at which all of the employes in the offices of 
this company were guests. 

A check was presented to each employe in appreciation 
of his services during the year, the checks representing 
the employes’ share in the profits of this organization. 

The splendid spirit of co-operation exhibited by all of 
the employes was proof of their appreciation of Mr. 
Wadley’s generosity. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR CO. CONTRACTS FOR NEW 
HALF MILLION DOLLAR PLANT IN ST. PAUL 


The contract for the new plant of the American Radiator 
Co., in St. Paul, Minn., was awarded a few days ago to H. 
C. Struchen, contractor of that city, at his bid of approxi- 
mately a half million dollars. The new plant which is to 
be built between Prior and Fairview Avenues on Minne- 
haha Street, will be 1,000 ft. long and from 60 to 200 ft. 
wide. It will be of brick, tile and stucco construction. 
About half of the building will be two stories and the re- 
maining part one story in height. 

The contract calls for the completion of the building 
by July 1. The project is the largest piece of winter 
building started in St. Paul for several years. 





MEETING OF DURO SALESMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS 


An extraordinary session of congress, with the presi- 
dent, cabinet members, senators and congressmen, is 
scheduled to be held in Dayton, Ohio, the week of January 
8th. At this time the Duro Pump & Manufacturing 
Company will bring over one hundred. distributors and 
salesmen to Dayton for the annual convention and for 
the first annual joint session of the Duro Good Fellowship 
Congress. 

The purpose of this convention, says C. A. Kuebler, 
vice-president and general sales manager, is to increase 
sales efficiency through the interchange of sales ideas and 
plans; to interpret and clarify company policies, and to 
further the education in relation to the product and its 
markets. The Duro Pump & Manufacturing Company 
announces an extensive national advertising program for 
the coming year. 





JOHN WOOD MFG. CO.’S ADVERTISING MANAGER 
TAKEN BY DEATH 


George Hofstetter, Jr., advertising manager of the John 
Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken, Pa., died from pneumonia 
in Louisville a few days ago. Mr. Hofstetter was known 
to thousands of athletes. A track runner of more than 
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ordinary ability when he was a student at the Central 
High School in Louisville, he became a sports writer after 
he had received his diploma and specialized in scholastic 
athletics. During the years he devoted to newspaper writ- 
ing he built up a reputation as an authority on schoolboy 
sports. Although noted mainly for his work along this 
line, he was well known also as a writer of tennis and 
yachting. He was among the early volunteers of the war 
and he served with the artillery for several months, but 
was later transferred to the ordnance corps. Upon his 
discharge he entered the advertising field and the same 
will to do and devotion to his work which characterized 
his efforts in writing marked his steps toward success 
in his new enterprise. 


Charles Lipschutz, of 883 Drexel Building Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been appointed representative for the McShane 
Bell Foundry Co., of Baltimore, Md. His territory will 
include Philadelphia and vicinity. 

L. Bruce Fulton, manager 
of the Chicago office of the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., returned to 
Chicago on January 3, after 
spending ten days at his old 
home at Urbana, Ohio, where 
he forgot the cares of busi- 
ness to engage in holiday 
festivitfes and to renew ac- 
quaintances in various social 
activities. 

M. C. Burnside has recently 
been appointed general sales 
manager of the Ireland & 
Matthews Mfg. Co., of Detroit, L 
Mich. Mr. Burnside is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers. During the war 
he held the rank of major in the air service and was in 
charge of construction and repairs at a Southern aviation 
depot. Mr. Burnside has also been connected with the 
automobile industry, having served as production, manu- 
facturing and sales engineer with the Packard, Dodge and 
other companies. 


Trade Literature 


Here are mentioned each week the newest catalogues, booklets and 
folders that are of value to the trade. Copies may be had by writing the 
different companies. Or write “Domestic Engineering” on your letter 
head, listing the items you are interested in, and we will ask manufacturers 
to mail copies to you. 

Portable Pipe Vise Stand 

The American Pipe Tool Co., 123 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, has issued a folder on its portable pipe vise 
stand, calling attention to five features which are to be 
found in this device. Illustrations help to give the reader 
a clear idea of the construction of the stand. 

All About Duff Jacks 
The Duff Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., in its 
catalogue 104 describes its line of jacks, which repre- 
sents thirty-five years of exclusive jack experience. The 
jacks, which are also illustrated in detail, are automatic 
lowering, cable reel, journal, motor car, motor truck, oil 
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well, pipe forcing, screw, shoring, track and special jacks. 
The catalogue also illustrates and describes special jacks 
and repair parts for all of the aforementioned jacks. 
Plumbers’ Force Pump 

The Pennsylvania Furnace & Iron Co., of Warren, Pa., 
is distributing a folder presenting its pumps for clean- 
ing water closets, kitchen sinks, bathtubs, wash basins,. 
Jaundry tubs, floor drains, bar drains, and other plumbing 
fixtures. 

Pipe Threading and Cutting Tools 

The Nye Tool & Machine Works, Chicago, has issued 
catalog No. 20, which places before the dealer and con- 
tractor the Nye tools. All dies are supplied in Briggs 
(American) and Whitworth (English) standard, but right 
hand and Briggs standard dies are sent, unless otherwise 
specified. 

Specially Aerated Pumps 

The Latta-Martin Pump Co., Hickory, N. C., describes 
its universal pump in an interesting illustrated folder, 
which records the improvements made during thirty years 
of experience and explains the special aeration feature, by 
means of which thoroughly aerated water is obtained. 
Capacities and sizes are given for pumps for drilled wells, 
for open dug wells and other shallow waters and for 
extremely shallow water. The folder also mentions that 
working parts can be renewed by inserfing them from the 
outside without taking the pump apart. 
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American Bathtubs in Europe.—A new hotel in Stutt- 
gart, Germany, has just installed twenty-four porcelain 
lined American bathtubs. 

Rom Company Purchase.—The Robert Rom Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has purchased a lot on St. Paul 
Avenue. 

Two New Foundries.—The Roe-Stephens Manufactur- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich., is building a new iron and a new 
brass foundry. 

Theft of Plumbing.—Three men at Kansas City, Mo., 
are being held on suspicion of having aided in stripping a 
residence of valuable plumbing fixtures. 

Houston Plumbers Strike.—Local No. 68, Houston, 
Texas, is out on strike, asking for an increase of $1 per 
day, making $5 for eight hours. Their request has been 
refused. 

St. Louis Journeymen Win.—As a result of a two-day 
strike, St. Louis journeymen will receive $4.50 per day 
until after April 1st, and $5 per day thereafter. 

Baths and Cascades at Fair.—Plans are being made for 
several bath houses at the World’s Fair in St. Louis. 
These houses will cost about $60,000 each. Baths rang- 
ing from the simple to the luxurious, and those of ancient 
Rome and Greece to the more modern Turkish and Rus- 
sian, will be given. Two wells, each with a daily capacity 
of 100,000 gallons, will provide the water. Four Worth- 
ington pumps with a capacity of 1,500 gallons per minute 
will pump water for the cascade. Motors will furnish the 
power for the operation of the pumps. 

New Pumping Station at Lynn.—A new pump, having 
a capacity of 30,000,000 gallons daily was installed this 
week at Lynn, Mass. 

New Plant for American Pin Co.—The contract for the 
construction of a new one-story plant, 62x102 ft., has been 
awarded by the American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 























SUMMARY OF THE 1922 METAL MARKET 


Comparing Prices of Steel and Iron at the Opening of 
1922 and 192: 


The contrast between the opening of the year 1922 and 
the closing in the steel and iron industries is marked. 
Prices for steel and iron products are about 25 per cent 
higher on all grades of pig iron, and in steel billets the 
percentage is higher. Take No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh, 
as an example. On the first business day of 1922 that 
grade of pig iron was selling at $21.46 Pittsburgh, while 
on the 28th of December the price for the same grade was 
$26.77 Pittsburgh. Open hearth forging billets sold in the 
Pittsburgh market on the first business day of 1922 at 
$32.00, while on the 28th day of December the price for 
the same grade was $41.50. Then, again, another feature 
of the contrast of the conditions in these trades is the atti- 
tude of the trade, for at the beginning of the year opera- 
tion of the mills was being reduced and output was esti- 
mated to be around 30 per cent of capacity, while at the 
end of the year operation is estimated to be around 75 to 
80 per cent of capacity, with a feeling of optimism among 
all branches of the trade for a better year in 1923 than 
1922 was. 

The coal strike and alse the shop workers’ strike inter- 
fered with the industries and hampered deliveries to a 
great extent; but, despite these difficulties, the industries 
have made good progress until at the end of the year the 
leading producers are optimistic for the first quarter of 
1923. Some difficulty is being experienced in maintaining 
present rate of output by reason of lack of help, particu- 
larly in the finishing and shipping departments, with the 
shortage of transportations an added deterrent in some 
districts. Structural steel buying is sustained, with no 
indication of let-up, and railroad inquiries continue in 
large volume. Pig iron prices are reported stiffening in 
various centers, and in the Chicago district numerous 
orders for plates, shapes and bars are being turned down 
as a result of inability to meet delivery dates. Produc- 
tion was expected to show a decrease in December, but 
that has not occurred and, on the contrary, the rate of 
40,000,000 gross tons for the year is being maintained 
at the close of the year, which is the same as for October 
and November. Usually buyers of steel prefer to have 
shipments curtailed or suspended in December, to lighten 
the work of taking the January 1 inventory, but this year 
buyers have not taken that attitude. Last year produc- 
tion of steel took quite a dip in December, recovering the 
previous rate before the end of January. It is under- 
stood that in several instances mills planned to close for 
the holiday week, but found that the pressure for deliv- 
eries necessitated their operating, so that these mills 
closed only for the holiday. The steel market, as to the 
actual tonnage of transactions, is more active than super- 
ficial appearances would indicate. There is an absence of 
the pressure to place orders that was so noticeable when 
mill operations were limited by fuel supplies, also an ab- 
sence of the price-advancing tendency so marked for sev- 
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and thus with excitement conspicuously 
Or- 


eral months, 
absent the market seems less active than it really is. 
ders, instead of going the rounds before finding a mill 
ready to accept them for the delivery desired, are now 
placed with facility, as there are many mills in position 
to take any delivery desired. This condition, which was 
normal before the war, now seems abnormal, but will 
probably become familiar again in the course of time. 

Another prediction made in many quarters has failed of 
verification, this prediction being that bars, shapes and 
plates would decline from the $2 price before the end of 
the year. Instead, the price is somewhat better established 
than a month ago. Slight concessions on plates are not 
uncommon, but in bars and shapes concessions seem to 
be rare. 

Not in many months has the steel industry shown the 
favorable signs to steady and maintained business which 
are indicated during the last week of the year 1922. Prices 
bave stabilized and taken on a tendency to rise, order 
books have been filled almost full for the first quarter, 
and works are operating at capacity for the first time in 
many a long, anxious month. 

The majority of the steel-consuming trades are running 
well, and some are likely to have heavier operations in 
the next three months than they have had in the past 
three, this being assured in the case of agricultural imple- 
ment factories and automobile shops. Freight car shops 
have an ample supply of orders for months past to run 
at capacity and are certain of heavy operations for months 
to come. More than 150,000 freight cars have been or- 
dered in the past year and probably less than half of them 
have been made. 

At the close of the year building construction shows no 
sign of abatement; heavy specifications for automobile 
forgings, following a recent holding up of deliveries, indi- 
cate continued activity, and heavy buying of tractor parts 
points to the expected increasing consumption of the agri- 
cultural machinery trade. 

The composite price for finished gteel at the close of the 
year is 2.439 cents a pound, as compared with 2.062 cents 
a year ago. The composite price for pig iron is now 
$25.79 against $18.68 a year ago. 

In general, the opinion in the trade is that the steel 
industry has enough momentum to carry it for about six 
months into the new year at approximately the rate of 
production that has obtained in the past few months. But, 
in discussing the outlook for 1923, James A. Campbell, 
president of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
who is a recognized authority, states: 

“General indications for 1923 are such as to justify the 
hope that business will improve, or at least continue at 
its present rate, although underlying conditions are far 
from sound. The principal danger seems to lie in a prob- 
able further advance in costs in certain lines and resultant 
advances in selling prices. If this occurs it may have the 
e “ect of checking demand, as was the case in the latter 
part of the year 1920, when the peak of high prices was 
reached and stagnation followed. 

“As has been repeatedly pointed out, until sound basic 
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conditions are restored in this country and abroad there is 
certain to be more or less nervousness in business. Never- 
theless, the consensus of opinion seems to be that 1923 
will prove to be a good year.” 

Copper in 1922 

The beginning of the year 1922 found the copper mar- 
ket void of interest with domestic business quiet, but there 
was some foreign trade offering to afford some encour- 
agement. The price for spot and nearby metal was 13% 
cents and 14 cents was asked by some producers for deliv- 
eries in late January, but there was not much metal that 
changed hands in the first month of the year above 13% 
cents. In fact, prices sagged, and by the beginning of 
February the price was 135 cents, and prices even went 
lower that month until the going market price was 13 
cents on the 27th. 

Prices continued in that neighborhood almost the entire 
year until the first day of December, when demand became 
more in evidence and the copper industry ended the year 
in a blaze of glory, the price at the end of the year being 
14% cents, with predictions that 15 cents copper would 
soon be reached and maintained for some time to come. 

Sales of refined copper in December reached over 200,- 
000,000 pounds, which was the best month of the year. 

Tin in 1922 

Standard tin was quoted on the first business day of the 
year at 33 cents, and Straits, spot, at 33 cents also. The 
trend of prices during the year was generally around this 
figure until the London speculators boosted the price until 
37.75 cents was the price for standard tin during the last 
week of the year, with 40 cents freely predicted. 


Lead in 1922 
At the beginning of the year the price of lead was 4.70 
cents, with the general tone of the market steady. At the 
close of the year the consumption of lead is heavier than 
usual for the time of the year and many consumers will 
not take the usual time for shutdowns to make repairs. 
The price at the end of the year is 7.25 cents per pound, 
New York, and 7.05 cents East St. Louis. 
Zinc in 1922 
The decrease in the zinc surplus during the year has 
been very striking, stocks of slab zine having fallen from 
66,000 tons on January 1 to about 20,000 tons at the 
year’s close. The price of zinc when the year opened 
was 3.85 cents East St. Louis and at the close of the 
year 6.90 cents. 


ait 


STEEL AND IRON 





Steel Bars and Plates 

Steel bars are in best demand of any of the major steel 
products. Makers in the Chicago district are booked up 
for about three months and have had to turn away some 
prompt business. Some of this business has gone to East- 
ern mills. Accordingly prices are firmer at 2 cents per 
pound Pittsburgh. Those with long experience in the 
trade cannot recall a time when there was heavier buying 
during the holiday period. 

The same condition applies to plates. Western mills 
are so full of tonnage that business is being diverted east- 
ward and prices are stiffening. The Union Oil Company 
of California is asking for 8,000 tons of plates for storage 
tanks. Contracts for two steel freighters of Welland 
Canal size for the MacDougall Terminal Warehouse Com- 
pany, Duluth, have been awarded to the Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Works, requiring a total of 4,000 tons of steel, 
mostly plates. The Big Four Railroad opened bids on 
January 3 at Cincinnati for its first quarter requirements 
of plates, shapes and bars, requiring 2,500 tons. Prices 
range from 1.90 cents to 2 cents Pittsburgh. 
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Structural Steel 

Structural business is increasing instead of diminishing, 
as would be expected this time of the year. Three weeks 
ago the tonnage placed in one week was 16,000 tons; the 
next week it was 18,500 tons, and this week 27,500 tons. 

Railroad Requirements 

An example of the heavy railroad requirements for steel 
is the report of the Baldwin Locomotive Company for 
December, its best month of the year. Men on the payroll 
today are 16,000, as compared with 5,000 a year ago. 
During the past seven months of the year gross business 
amounted to less than $13,400,000, but in the past five 
months business amounted to $21,000,000. The turning 
point began the latter part of July. 

The light rail market stands on a 2.15 cents base, Pitts- 
burgh, but there is some effort on the part of rollers for 
new business, and bidding lowered the quotation to these 
at least $1 a ton and in one case $2 a ton, stopping at 2.05 
cents. ‘lhis is but a dollar better than rerollers’ prices 
and the latter are expected to show a better price than 2 
cents in the immediate future. There is not much new 
demand, but there is a large blacklog business on the 
books of makers and they are not anxious to take on more 
business for the first quarter and even into the second 
quarter of the new year at existing prices. 

Standard railroad spikes continue firm at $2.75 base 
and small spikes are ranging from $3.25 to $3.50 per keg, 
the range being the first in some time. This is due to the 
fact that the leading interest is able to take on new busi- 
ness at the lower range and is compelling competition on 
that basis. Tie plate inquiries of the past week brought 
some quotations of $47.50 and $50 and appear very strong. 

The steel strip market is showing a steadier tone, espe- 
cially for the hot rolled material, at 2.90 cents. 

Current demand is coming from quite a broad market 
with automotive interests among the heavier buyers at 
this time. 

Black Sheets 

The closing of the week has indicated a stiffer sheet 
market, as black sheet quotations by independent interests 
were made at 3.50 cents base. This was due to the fact 
that buying of sheets for the first quarter has proceeded 
on a broader and enlarged basis during the past fortnight 
and mills that had been light on backlog found them- 
selves well supplied with running schedules for the next 
60 to 90 days. : 
Pig Iron and Coke 

The Bethlehem Steel Company has advanced its price of 
foundry pig iron from $1 per ton to $28 furnace base for 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces, and $27 base for Buffalo 
furnaces. It asks $1 differentials for the higher grades of 
silicon iron. Though the company has not made sales at 
the higher prices, it will probably do so before long. In 
the eastern Pennsylvania district there are now three fur- 
nace interests that quote the $28 base price, being the 
Bethlehem, Warwick and Brooke furnaces. In the Buffalo 
district there are at least two on the $27 basis, Bethlehem 
and Susquehanna. 

More blast furnaces are scheduled to resume early in 
January. Of course, higher prices on coke, which are 
likely in view of the heavy domestic demand, may cause 
a postponement of some of the resumptions. 

The East was in the grip of a genuine blizzard on 
Thursday and Friday, which may mean that pig iron deliv- 
eries will be held up and consumers be compelled to enter 
the market for spot tonnages wherever they may be ayail- 
able. Continued snowbound tracks will probably make 
for severer conditions than usual because of the fact that 
railroad equipment is below a normal state of efficiency 
already. 

The main feature in pig iron at the moment is the heavy 
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buying so close to the holidays. Probably this is brought 
about by the belief that prices will rise in view of the 
higher coke prices and the sold up condition of the fur- 
naces. Prices for pig iron are quoted as follows: 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh............. $28.77 @$29.77 


No. 2X, east Pennsylvania, Philadelphia... 28.76@ 29.14 
No. 2 Southern, Birmingham........... 23.00@ 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago, furnace........ » 27.00@ 28.00 
BSRBIG) VRIIOY, TUPTROG so occ ctic cc csicnes 25.00 
MOUNT, DUTMATED 6 ccle tessa woccceas 29.27 


Copper 

Copper demand is duller at the moment, but prices are 
as firm as ever at 14% cents per pound for delivered elec- 
trolytic. For second quarter, where producers are willing 
to sell, they name a price of 14% cents, and consumers 
have been willing to bid this figure. 

One estimate of copper sales in December for both 
domestic and foreign account is 200,000,000 pounds. May 
was the second best month of the year, with sales slightly 
under 200,000,000. It is estimated that December export 
shipments will be 40,000,000 pounds of refined copper and 
that those of the entire year will be slightly less than 700,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Tin 

Prices for tin were practically unchanged as the year 
closed, though there is an easier tendency, due to % cent 
decline in sterling exchange and to market dullness. 
Straits was sold at 38% cents per pound for spot and 
38% cents to 39 cents for futures. 

Tin deliveries in December were 4,600 tons from Atlan- 
tic ports and 270 tons from Pacific ports, making a total 
of 4,875 tons. Tin imports for the year 1922 totalled 
59,468 tons, compared with 24,758 tons in 1921. 

. Lead 

East St. Louis lead in the outside market is slightly 
higher than that sold by the leading interest—in other 
words, sales were made at 7.075 cents to 7.125 cents. In 
New York prices of the two markets coincide at 7.25 
cents, due to the free amount of Mexican lead available. 
Inasmuch as there is a world scarcity of lead, it is prob- 
able that Mexican lead may be diverted to Europe with a 
consequent rise in American prices. 

Zinc 

The East St. Louis zinc market for January delivery 
ranges from 7 cents to 7.95 cents. It is difficult to buy 
prompt zinc at 7 cents, one buyer having had to shop all 
day before he could uncover any. Traders must pay 7.05 
cents, only consumers being able to obtain the 7 cents 
quotation. For future delivery the general price is 7 cents 
East St. Louis. For the first time in six weeks a good 
demand has set in from domestic sheet makers. One 
maker in galvanized sheets recently advanced prices $3 
per ton. 

Other Metals 

Quotations on other metals in New York are as follows: 

Aluminum in 50-ton lots, 99% and purer.......... 
Me th ae OP Se Ce Eee eee RE 25.00 cents per lb. 
Aluminum, Chinese brands........... 6.35 cents per lb. 
_ New York Old Metal Market 
The following prices are current for old metals: 


Buying Selling 
Copper, crucible........ 12% to12% cents 13 cents 
Caper, TIGRe...c.c c.0cseee 10 to10% cents 11 = cents 
Be: SE ace 36a erecs 6% to 7% cents 7% cents 
eo eT), 5% to 6 cents 6% cents 
ON IE 6 450° 00°% 050-8 0.450080 38% to 4% cents 4% cents 
Cocks and Faucets...... 7% to 8 cents 81% cents 
Solder Joints........... 74% to 8% cents 9 cents 
Zinc, new scrap........ 4% to 5 cents 5% cents 
Block tin pipe..........32 to 35 cents 36 cents 
Composition scrap ...... 9% to .9% cents 10 cents 
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Chicago Old Metal Market 
The following are the current prices for old metals: 


Buying Selling 
Crucible copper......... 11% to12 cents 12% cents 
Heavy copper and wire..11%to12 cents 12% cents 
PARE COOUGE S60 6d osc bn 10 to10% cents 11 cents 
Red DrAGs.. «00. ee ane. 8% to 9. cents 9% cents 
New brass clippings..... 8 to 9 cents 9% cents 
Heavy yellow brass..... 7 to 7% cents 8 cents 
TAREE MOM iicccaceees 5% to 6% cents 6% cents 
WOOT TORE 6 ccicckcieees 5% to 6 cents 6% cents 
WON PON cuca teewe ce 3% to 4% cents 4% cents 
DN eet 4en daa eerees ee 8% to 4 cents 4% cents 
Biock tin: PIP... ose ce. 31 to32 _ cents 33 = cents 





IN THE CHICAGO SUPPLY MARKET 


1923 the Year of the Return to Prosperity—Some Price 
Advances 


Chicago, January 3.—If the year 1920 in the Chicago 
district may be spoken of as the year of deflation, 1921 
as the year of depression, and 1922 as the year of revival, 
then 1923 will probably go down in history as the year 
of the return to prosperity. Of course, such classifications 
cannot be exact, but they are approximate and give a very 
fair view of the changes in the plumbing, heating, venti- 
lating and building fields in Chicago and vicinity, during 
this period of uncertainty. 

Gradually, the various functions of plumbing, heating 
and ventilating are working out from under the adverse 
conditions of war and inflation with which they have 
been struggling, but the problem is still some distance 
from being solved. 

Pottery 

“The strike is still on,” said a local representative of 
one of the large Eastern pottery interests, ‘‘and what you 
have published in previous issues of ‘Domestic Engineer- 
ing,’ covers the situation pretty well as it exists today. 
There is no change in prices. There is no change pre- 
dicted and it seems to be the concensus of opinion that 
there will not be any very soon. Some of the pottery 
manufacturers see no solution of the strike at all. They 
say that they will never operate anything in the future 
but an open shop. Others, while not so emphatic on the 
open shop proposition, seem to have the feeling that they 
will find a solution and that they will muddle through 
the irritable situation somehow, and even claim that they 
are approaching the time when they can reasonably an- 
ticipate a normal production.” 

The demand that has characterized the market for sev- 
eral months, still continues unabated, and while local 
potteries are not affected by labor troubles as are the 
potteries of the Eastern states, yet they are chronically 
three to four months behind in their orders, and are strug- 
gling to take advantage of the seasonal breathing spell, 
expected at this time of the year, but which, after all, 
has failed to provide the relief hoped for.’”’ ‘‘And,” said 
another pottery manufacturer, ‘‘we have: not yet touched 
the foothills of the mountain of business that is sure to 
come soon.” =< 

Building in Chicago ii 

Chicago in 1922 spent the stupendous amount of over 
two hundred and twenty-one million dollars for. new 
buildjng. This record exceeds the highest previous yearly 
record by over one hundred million dollars. During De- 
cember 774 building permits were issued, which represent 
an aggregate investment of twenty-five million dollars. 
“While it is true,’’ said one building expert, “that there is 
now real activity in construction and building, yet in order 
to provide anywhere near the number of homes and other 
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buildings required for the proper housing of the city’s 
growing population, the activity should have been three 
times as great as it was during the year that has just 
passed. 

“It has been unfortunate not only for plumbing and 
heating but for all departments in the building industry, 
that everything has been in a state of unrest during the 
year, due to coal shortages, the lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities, strikes, labor shortage, but 1923 will 
doubtless see the clearing up of some of these problems.” 


Radiators 

Prices in general, remain the same with a few minor 
exceptions. The market is firm and everyone in this field 
is doing more business than they expected to do at this 
season of the year. The new discount sheets, issued by 
some of the big jobbing houses, have left prices practically 
where they were, the only advance shown by any of them 
being in wall radiation, which has advanced five per cent. 
One house, at least, has inaugurated the new ruling that 
all goods will in the future be billed out at the prices 
prevailing at the time the order is placed. That is, the 
buyer is protected against any advance. If the price goes 
down, the buyer is the loser and if the price goes up, the 
house is the loser. This plan, it is said, will relieve buying 
of a lot of irritation and uncertainty, and be more satis- 
factory to everyone concerned. Manufacturers of radiators 
are still about as far behind as ever in their orders. Some 
are catching up in some little odds and ends, but many 
are still 60 days behind. It is predicted that the present 
situation will continue, perhaps in an aggravated condi- 
tion, it being held by some that much business is now 
being withheld, waiting to hear what policies and prices 
the new year will bring forth. 


Radiator Valves and Elbows 
New list prices on radiator valves and elbows recording 
a slight advance, were released by some manufacturers 
on January 1. Practically all the manufacturers of these 
goods have concurred in the new prices. 


Soil Pipe 
While soil pipe has not advanced in price, there seems 
to be a general expectation in various quarters that it is 
going to do so. While not committing himself to anything 
definite, it was one manufacturer who said: ‘“‘There seems 
to be an upward tendency in everything in iron, but if soil 
pipe does advance in price, I anticipate that the rise will 
be only a slight one. 
General , 
Tubing has been advancing slightly in keeping with the 
predicted advance in allied lines. Business the first few 
days of the new year opened up well. Orders are coming 
in quite heavily, in fact, heavier than at this time 
last year. 





IN THE NEW YORK SUPPLY MARKET 


New York, N. Y., December 30th.—Jobbers in the New 
York plumbing and heating supply market do not antic- 
ipate much change in price schedules at this year end. 
While manufacturers’ price schedules have been with- 
drawn this is merely foilowing the precedent set for this 
time of the year and is not likely to be followed by 


action, either upward or downward. Individual jobbers 
whose inventory discloses a rather larger stock of a 
particular line of supply than they care to carry to the 
new year, have been throwing the excess on the market 
but this is quite a normal course. Inventory-taking this 
year is passing through quietly with no attendant circum- 
stances of note in any way. 

Demand is naturally slow just now. Most of the work 
in hand is reconstructed plumbing or repair jobs, calling 
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for no particular volume of material. Building activities 
have fallen off considerably, although some interests still 
go ahead, and pray for an open winter. 

Pottery and Porcelain Enameled Ware 

The shortage in various lines of material continues as a 
vexatious problem, notably in respect of pottery and 
porcelain enameled ware. 

Porcelain enameled ware is also short, although in 
this case the trouble probably arises from rail delays. 
It is fortunate, in one sense, that demand has fallen off, 
otherwise the jobbers handling these goods would be even 
worse off than they are. As it is, they say they are 
having a lot of unnecessary work in trying to get the 
material to fill orders. 

Pipe 

Pipe is much easier than it was, and as some jobbers 
say they are getting all the brass manufactured goods 
they want and others say they aren’t, it is probable that 
the situation in this line also is somewhat easier. 

Where shipments are not coming through now, except 
in the case of pottery ware, the delay is due more to rail 
hold-ups than to labor troubles at the production end. 
There are said to be large quantities of coal waiting 
trans-shipment to the New York City area, and this is 
being given the preference over such material as plumb- 
ing and heating supplies. In view of the importance to 
public health and comfort of the latter, one might suppose 
that more consideration would be given to their speedy 
delivery. On the other hand, it is stated that some of 
the coal wholesalers and retailers are not too eager to 
expedite shipments, as they are getting top-notch prices 
for the stocks they have on hand. 

Among the individual lines of supply, pipe, as previously 
stated is coming through rather better. Demand continues 
only moderately active, although there is an improvement 
as regards wrought iron pipe. This is taken as indicating 
that the heavy stocks laid in by most of the larger houses 
just prior to the last advances in price are arriving at 
the point of exhaustion, and buyers are in the market 
again. 

$100,000,000 Home Building Program Approved 

Another point noted in this connection is that the first 
unit in the Metropolitan Life Assurance home building 
program, planned, to reach an ultimate expenditure of 
$100,000,000, has now been definitely approved. This 
unit will probably represent an expenditure of at least 
$5,000,000, and calls for the best grades of all plumbing 
and heating material. It is understood that the wrought 
iron pipe houses are watching the developments in ‘this 
matter very closely. 

Brass Goods 

Brass goods appear to be easier than they were, both 
as to demand and shipments, although some jobbers re- 
port difficulty in getting the railroads to complete de- 
livery. One case is cited where a consignment has been 
held up at some intermediate rail point for nearly six 
weeks and no sign yet of a satisfactory development. 
Nevertheless, there is more of this material available 
than there was a few weeks ago, even if some jobbers 
have to get out and shop for it. 

The Pottery Situation 

The pottery situation remains unchanged, although 
rumors persist of a better get-together spirit on the part 
of the conflicting interests involved. In the meantime 
stocks are seriously depleted and jobbers are having great 
difficulty in meeting their commitments. 

Heating Equipment 

Heating equipment continues in good demand with 

considerable difficulty in getting shipments through from 
(Continued on Page 58.) 























MASSACHUSETTS NORTH SHORE M. P. A. ELECTION 


The annual meeting of the North Shore Master Plumb- 
ers’ Association of Massachusetts was held at Salem, 
recently, when the following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: President, Charles Griffin, of Peabody, 
Mass.; vice-president, John Scott, of Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, Mass.; treasurer, John F. Cabeen, of Salem, Mass.; 
secretary, James H. Trow, of Salem, Mass., former secre- 
tary for many years of the state association. 

The organization plans to hold a series of meetings 
during the winter, one to be held each month, at which 
some speaker well fitted in his particular line, will be 
invited to address the organization. 





PLUMBERS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLAN 
EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Plumbers of Southern California plan to educate the 
public to the importance of their business in the economic 
life of the community and as to the aid modern plumbing 
has given in the fight on death and disease. In an edu- 
cational campaign begun a few days ago by the Sanitary 
Development League of Southern California, facts and 
details about the industry. will be given to the newspaper- 
reading public between Santa Barbara and San Diego in 
a series of weekly advertisements. 

The league, organized early this fall to set a standard 
of service and workmanship for the plumbing industry, 
is composed of 200 of the largest and most responsible 
firms in the business. Membership is open only to con- 
cerns affiliated with the plumbing industry who are of 
proven integrity, responsibility and trustworthiness. 





PRESENTS OF A PURSE OF GOLD AND TRAVELING 
BAG FEATURES OF ALBANY MASTER 
PLUMBERS’ ELECTION 


At a meeting held December 19, 1922, the Albany Mas- 
ter Plumbers’ Association elected and installed the follow- 
ing officers: President, Henry J. Noord, Jr.; vice-president, 
John T. Kerwin; recording secretary, Wm. F. Cassidy; 
financial secretary, Clarence S. Keeshan; treasurer, Joseph 
O. Stapf; assistant secretary and sergeant-at-arms, Michael 
Cohn. Directors: Thomas J. Coulter, John S. Doyle, 
James H. McGrath, Andrew Ryan and Albion J. Eckert. 

The officers were installed by Past President Thomas 
F. Nolan, and later with their guests who included Herman 
H. Russ, chief plumbing inspector, and former President 
John E. Dugan, the members went to the Elks Club for 
their annual banquet, over which Past President Doody 
officiated as toastmaster and introduced the speakers. 

Interesting addresses were delivered by National Direc- 
tor Thomas F. Nolan, John H. Moran, Frank F. Schimpf, 
Wm. H. Branion, Joseph O. Stapf, Thomas J. Coulter, 
Arthur McCann, John L. Fitzgerald, Wm. F. Cassidy, 
Robert Tuft, Andrew J. Ryan, Henry J. Noord, Jr., Michael 
Cohn, James H. McGrath, Joseph Nicklas, and the two 








guests of the evening, Herman H. Russ and John E. 
Dugan. National Director Thomas F. Nolan conveyed the 
good wishes of National President John S. Irvine, of 
Detroit, together with his regrets at his inability to be 
present and participate in the festivities of the occasion. 

Two of the most interesting features of the banquet 
were a message of good cheer, accompanied by a purse 
of gold sent to Horace F. Westcott, a past local and state 
president, now a resident of the Masonic Home at Utica, 
N. Y., and a fine traveling bag presented to John E. Dugan, 
who is preparing to leave for a few months’ visit to 
Southern California, the presentation speech being made 
by National Director Thomas F. Nolan in behalf of the 
local association. 





DISPLAY OF FRESH WATER SYSTEMS AT 
MILWAUKEE EXPOSITION 
One of the most interesting displays at the Wisconsin 
Products Exposition, held in the Auditorium at Milwaukee 
December 14 to 20, was that of the National Utilities 
Corporation. It consisted of several sizes of the assembled 
electric units, which are automatic in operation and are 
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Display of Water Supply Systems at Wisconsin Products 
Exposition. 


designed for country garages, small farms and suburban 
homes. 

One of these units was in actual operation, showing 
how one power unit delivers the water from both a cistern 
and from a deep well direct to the faucets without the 
use of water storage tanks. Another feature of this 
equipment which attracted considerable attention, was 
the delivery of air for inflating automobile tires, which 
makes it valuable for the country garage, as it furnishes 
both water and air. 

The equipment consists of an electric motor, air com- 
pressor, and air tank, electric controller, and the neces- 
sary switches, gauges, etc., all in one unit. 
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WATER HEATERS 


answer the demand for effici- 
ency, economy and durability. 


They are light, strong and 
heat quickly. Made of steel 
throughout. 


1 


Vertical motion of water 
affords active, constant cir- 
culation. 


Coal magazine is a great fuel- 
saver. Keeps even fire from 





ten to twelve hours without 2 
attention. 
It will pay you to investigate. Made in all wanted 
Write for catalog describing sizes 
the Wilks Line of— 2 
Water Heaters, Garbage Burners, Garage 
Heaters and Steel Tanks for every purpose. 
= 
S. WILKS MFG. CO. 5 
3517 Shields Avenue Chicago, IIl. E 
EDWIN W. SEDGWICK HARRY M. SEDGWICK é 
President Sec. and Treas, = 
= 
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Avoid Complaints— 
Make Repairs the Lasting Way 


Plumbers who use Smooth-On Iron 
Cement No. 1 for repairing leaks, cracks 
and breaks in pipe lines, boilers, heating 
plants, etc., are never hounded by unsatis- 
fied customers, because Smooth-On makes 
a perfect and lasting repair. 


And the ease of application! 


Just mix Smooth-On with water to the con- 
sistency of a stiff putty and then apply it to the 
leak or crack. The Smooth-On metallizes—har- 
dens—seals the leak or crack and a lasting repair 
is made. 

We can go on indefinitely telling you of the 
merits of Smooth-On, but the only way to deter- 
mine its usefulness to you is to try it on your next 
repair job. Of course, you make a generous labor 
charge on every can used. 

Write for FREE booklet showing numer- 
ous repairs that can be made with 
Smooth-On. 



















Sold by Supply Houses in 6 oz., 
1 Ib. and § Ib. tins; also 
in larger sizes 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 


Est. 1895 
Dept.12-A, 570-574 Communipaw Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J.,U.S.A. 


If your Supply House does 
not cai Smooth-On Iron 
Cement No. 1, send us 
name and we shall see that 
you are supplied. 
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The principle of operation of this system is as follows: 
Compressed air is used as the motive power for operating 
the pump, thereby providing faucet control and a flexible 
system which adapts itself either to deep or shallow wells 
and allows the operation of several pumps from one air 
compressing unit. The course of power may be either an. 
electric motor or gasoline engine. 





“LADIES’ NIGHT’ AT NEWTON, MASS. 


The Master Plumbers’ Association of Newton, Mass., 
and vicinity, will hold an entertainment (‘“‘Ladies’ Night’’) 
in Newtonville, Mass., on Wednesday evening, January 
10th. 

The entertainment will consist of addresses and motion 
pictures, to be followed by dancing. The president of 
the State Association, E. W. Cox, of Boston, with several 
of his directors and their ladies will be present. 





GARY, IND., ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Gary, Ind., Association of Master Plumbers have 
elected J. B. Rochford as president, and H. H. Highlands 
as secretary for the coming year. 





CLEVELAND GETS BEHIND THE BETTER HOMES’ 
EXPOSITION FOR APRIL 


Building Expositions in Cleveland Always Followed by Re- 
markable Building Years 


Building operations in Greater Cleveland this year will 
break all previous records, due, so declare those most 
qualified to speak with authority, entirely to the stimu- 
lating effect of the American Building Exposition held 
here last May, December ist saw an investment for the 
first eleven months of the year of $83,509,535 as against 
$61,138,658 for the corresponding period of 1921, an 
increase of $22,370,877. 

The building show had been on just one week on May 

ist when a survey showed that the building permits for 
Greater Cleveland totaled $17,209,553 for the first four 
months of the year, a shortage of $14,579,833 from the 
1921 figure of $31,789,386. But the building show 
awakened the home owning ambition, and the May show- 
ing jumped like a scared rabbit. It hasn’t stopped hump- 
ing itgelf yet. 
' From May ist to December 1st, not only was the 
shortage wiped out but a total investment of $66,299,982 
was made; approximately $5,000,000 more than the show- 
ing for the entire period of 1921. This month started 
at $83,509,535 with every promise of a $90,000,000 
showing for the year being scored. Nothing approaching 
it has heretofore been experienced in the city. And next 
year promises to be equal to this. 

With this record before them, and a full appreciation 
of the possibilities, local builders and building material 
dealers are enthusiastically encouraging the Better Homes’ 
Exposition, scheduled for the new $6,000,000 municipal 
auditorium April 4 to 14, 1923. Since the First American 
Complete Building Show held here in 1916, these exposi- 
tions have invariably been followed by remarkable build- 
ing years. : 

Building shows in Cleveland from the first have showed 
steady expansion and improvement. Last May, national 
exhibitors participating, ‘together with the trade journal 
representatives who visited the show, declared it to be 
the best ever staged in America. Three of the exhibits 
cost in excess of $18,000 to stage. Space cost alone for 
the largest was $9,500. The same elaborate scale of 
demonstration prevailed throughout. And the results 
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seem to have justified it. The management is confident 
the attendance of 175,000 scored by the building show, 
will be exceeded at the coming Better Homes’ Exposition. 





NEW PLUMBING INSPECTOR AT CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Daniel J. Buckley has been appointed inspector of 
plumbing at Chicopee, Mass. He is a former state senator 
and is engaged in the plumbing business in Chicopee and 
in his home town of Willimansett. He has served on the 
Chicopee board of aldermen, the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives and the Massachusetts Senate. He suc- 
ceeds the late Charles J. O’Brien as plumbing inspector. 














The Scott Plumbing Company and the Barzen Tile and Marble 

Contractors, of Anderson, Ind., Pooled Their Interests in 

Creating a Bathroom Window Display That Is Real and That 
Is Creating Sales. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTS ABOUT THE APPRENTICE- 
SHIP PROBLEM GIVEN BY FRANK B. LASETTE 
Some facts that reach to the very root of the apprentice- 

ship problem, were given in terse and striking way, by 

Frank B. Lasette, Past National President, in a paper 

which he read recently, at an open meeting of the Master 

Plumbers’ Association of Manhattan. ; 

He said in part, that the failure to put in force ap- 
prentice systems, that have proved effective, denies the 
American boy with a mechanical mind, the opportunity 
of becoming a trained and skilled craftsman. On this 
account, he said, we are today suffering for the lack of 
good mechanics. This responsibility, in the past, has 
been. assumed by employers in the different trades, and 
there was no opposition. But today, we are confronted 
with the objection, that apprenticeship schools will pro- 
duce an over-supply of workmen. 

Upon investigation, we find no reason why the ap- 
prentice system should not be put into force. Building 
construction is today making great demand for recruits 
which cannot be procured. It is impossible to secure suf- 
ficient manpower to meet the requirements. The appren- 
tice system will not relieve the condition at once, though 
five years hence, it may be able to fill the place of those 
who have dropped out. The following facts show that 
steps should be taken at once to inaugurate approved 
systems for providing apprentices. 

A report covering thirty-four states, which takes in one 
hundred and fifty-five cities, with a total population of 
20,824,496, shows that the number of journeyman plumb- 
ers in that territory was 20,290, while the number of 
apprentices was 2,969. Dividing this population by the 
number of journeymen, we found that there is one jour- 
neyman to each 1,026.3 persons. Using this as a basis 
for an estimate, we judge that there are 102,999 journey- 
men in the United States. Dividing the number of 
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Copper Range Boilers 
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your best jobs. 
Order from your jobber. Made by 


Hayes Manufacturing Co. 


Paterson, N. J. 





For precision of manufacture and 
for absolute reliability 


MUELLER 
BRASS GOODS 


have stood unrivaled for more 
than three generations. 


H. MUELLER MFG. CO. 


New York DECATUR, ILL. San Francisco 


PEER RRRRRREEEE 
A Dependable Fire Pot 


The DETROIT No. 50 is the lat- 
est improved plumber’s gasoline fire 
pot. Heavy drawn steel tank, gal- 
vanized inside and out to prevent 














rust. Large filler funnel, dust proof 
cap; heavy malleable top plate; 
heavy upright; one-piece drawn 


shield; large automatic safety pump. 
Adjustable needle valve regulates 
fire. Improved generator is easily 
removed and cleaned without dis- 
mantling pot. A high grade article 
in every respect. 

Write for Catalog D 


Detroit Torch & Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
New York Office: 45 Warren Street 














A High Grade Valve 


at a Moderate Price 


We solicit your 
inquiries 





Peoria Illinois 
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A fuise old oful 


Sat on a seat, 
And once a year 
That ofl Mould speak, 
He suid tho fords 
And only tio, 
The same two fords 
We say to you 
Season's Greetings 
1922 1923 
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Perfect Tank & Seat Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


is a powder, and remains a powder until 
you reduce it to liquid by adding water. 
Then one can will go as far as three cans 
of liquid compound. Why buy water? 
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If you are not using ECONOMY to 
repair cracked, leaky boilers, you are 
overlooking the best bet in the business. 
It is economical to use and saves 100 


= 
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times its cost. 
You can keep a 


Economy = 


good supply on 
hand—it will not 
deteriorate. 

Order from your jobber 
Mid-West Representative: 


C. Andersen 
1702 N. Talman Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ECONOMY SCALE 
REMOVER CO., Ine. 
‘ Chicage Heights, Ill. 
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apprentices into the number of journeymen, we find there 
is one apprentice to each 6.8 journeymen. On the basis 
of this estimate, it would take (figuring 5 years for a 
term of apprenticeship) thirty-five years to train and 
produce the number of journeymen in the United States 
at the present time. , 

This report shows that the present ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen, is decreasing rather than increasing. We 
are confronted by a housing shortage, and we are con- 
vinced by a review of these facts, that an apprenticeship 
system should be put in force at once. Whether we have 
the persuasive power to bring this about, remains to be 
seen. 


APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL IN 
PROGRESS 





TRENTON MAKING 


The Apprenticeship Committee of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association of Trenton, N. J., has been successful in in- 
teresting the Director of the School of Industrial ‘Arts, 
F. F. Frederick, in the education of plumbing apprentices 
with the result that there are now available classes for 
first year work in mathematics and English and, as soon 
as a sufficient number has enrolled, a class in physics 
specially prepared for the plumbing trade, will be provided. 





PLUMBERS’ LICENSE LAW SUSTAINED IN 
CINCINNATI 


A man has no right to fix the plumbing in his own 
home, unless he is a licensed master plumber. This ruling 
of the Municipal Court, sustained by Judge Stanley Mat- 
thews in the Common Pleas Court, at Cincinnati, O., was 
affirmed last week by a decision of the Court of Appeals. 
The case arose out of the arrest and prosecution of a 
steamfitter, who installed a new bathtub in his mother’s 
home in Clifton some time ago. Several months later a 
city plumbing inspector swore out a warrant for his arrest 
on a charge of doing plumbing work without the proper 
license qualifications. He was fined $25 in the Municipal 
Court. 





HEATING AND VENTILATING COMMITTEE ORGAN- 
IZED FOR CHICAGO’S “OWN YOUR HOME” 
EXPOSITION 


A committee representing the heating and ventilating 
industry has been organized by Benjamin Nelson, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Chapter of the American Society of 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers, to co-operate with 


The Chicago Real Estate Board, in staging Chicago’s 
Third Annual “Own Your Home” Exposition at the 
Coliseum, March 24 to 31, 1923, under the auspices of 
The Chicago Real Estate Board. Mr. Nelson will serve 
as chairman of this committee. Other members are, 
Wm. H. Chenoweth, of Warren, Webster & Company; 
Wm. T. Dean, of the Combustion Company; John M. 
Frank, of the Ilg Electric Ventilating Company; and 
Chas. F. Newport, of the Newport Boiler Company. 

The following concerns in the Heating and Ventilating 
fields are among those who have contracted for exhibit 
space at the Exposition: Bastian-Morley Co., EverHot 
Heater Sales Co., Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., Hol- 
land Furnace Co., Kellogg-Mackay Co., Richardson & 
Boynton Co., and Geo. D. Roper Corporation. 





Edward Carty, plumber of Dalton, Mass., has leased 
additional quarters in the Riverside block for the expan- 
sion of his business. 

The Northwestern Plumbing & Heating Co., of Evans- 
ton, Ill., has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to 
$35,000. 
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SLATE MANUFACTURERS ASK PLUMBERS FOR 
HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


W. S. Hays, secretary of the National Slate Associa- 
tion, has asked the Philadelphia editorial representative 


of ‘Domestic Engineering’”’ to invite the attendance of, 


practical plumbers and supply men, also the plumbing 
fixture manufacturers, at the slate industries’ conference, 
to be held in New York, January 22-23, at the Commodore. 
“If they cannot be present in person, we want them to 
send in any suggestions that have arisen out of their ex- 
perience, such as would help the slate manufacturer to 
produce better fixtures for the sanitary engineering 
trades,” said Mr. Hays. ‘Written hints for bettering 
either our methods of manufacture,-or for improving the 
appliance or installation of slate in whatever form re- 
quired, would be appreciated. 

“The Association needs constructive, practical comment 
from men who work daily with the actual problems of 
sanitary installation. If there is a newer and better way 
to build a laundry tub, or a drainboard, or a toilet parti- 
tion, practical men should tell the story and practical men 
will pass on the suggestion for the benefit of the domestic 
engineering trades.’’ 





BUILDING BOOM HITS MEMPHIS 


Memphis, Tennessee, has caught the building boom 
contagion, as is evidenced by the following structures in 
process of being built: Nicholls Building, an eight-story 
office structure at Fourth Avenue, North, and Union Street; 
National Life & Accident Building, a fourteen-story build- 
ing to cost approximately $500,000; the Tennessee Me- 
morial and Capitol Annex, and numerous apartments 
and residences. 





FIRE IN EASTERN PLUMBING SHOP 


The plumbing shop of Bevier & Gleason, East Hartford, 
Conn., was damaged to the extent of about $2,000 by fire 
recently. Charles Gleason, one of the members of the 
firm, resides over the store and his property was also 
damaged. The loss was covered by insurance. 





PLUMBER HELD CHARGED WITH CAUSING 
GAS LEAK 


A plumber of Meriden, Conn., was taken into custody 
by the authorities of that city recently as the result of 
a gas leak in a tenement house. Building Inspector 
R. W. Barrow complained that in removing a section of 
water pipe, the plumber pushed aside a section of gas pipe 
causing the leak. 





“BUSINESS MEANS SERVICE,” SAYS T. E. B. 
REPRESENTATIVE 


“Business today means service, not the exchange of 
goods for dollars and cents,’’ said J. C. Greenberg, of 
Evansville, Ind., field representative of the National Trade 
Extension Bureau, speaking before the Minneapolis 
Merchant Plumbers’ Association a few days ago. 

The subject of Mr. Greenberg’s speech was the ‘“Busi- 
ness Picnic.’”’ He explained that a good many men thought 
life was to be a picnic, when they started in business, and 
found out that it was very far from being so, especially 
if they lacked experience and business ideas. 

“There are four main considerations in business,’ he 
said, “self, customer, goods and the sale. These four 
must be considered of equal importance, in order that tke 
right kind of service may be rendered to the public.” 
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Snow White Steel Medicine 
Cabinets and Lavatory Mirrors 





Attractive and sal- 
able, liberally ad- 
vertised. A rebate 
system applies on 
yearly sales and 
guarantees you the 
lowest quantity rate 
—the same as if the 
whole were pur- 
chased in one ship- 
ment. No stock to 
carry. nor tied up 
investment, except 
for samples. 


Ask your jobber— 
or write us. 
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mark 
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Hess Warming & Ventilating Company 
1218 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 
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Better Tools make 
better workman— 


There are no better Screw Wrenches 
made than the “W & B” Knife Handle 
pattern. 

7 sizes—6 to 21 inches. 

2 other models also. 


Ask for Screw Wrench Booklet 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
“The Wrench People” 


BUFFALO 
17 Vulcan St. 


CHICAGO 
1017 W. 120th St. 


BROOKLYN 
17 Richards St. 
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LAVIGNE 


PACKLESS STEAM 
RADIATOR VALVES 


Hew many of your customers understand 
the advantages of packless valves? 
Advice from you on this subject is certain 
to be appreciated and a few minutes of 
your time spent explaining the positive 
leak-proof and quick open features of 
Lavigne Packless Quick Opening Steam 
Radiator Valves, in connection with the 
idea of controlled heat, will make you 
many friends and develop a volume of 
unexpected business. 


COMMONWEALTH BRASS CORPORATION 
DETROIT 
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That he who buys 
“™ may know— 


We stamp the Jenkins “Diamond Mark” and 
Signature on every valve we make— 
as an evidence of our pride in workmanship 
as a protection to the buyer against substi- 
tution 
as an assurance to the buyer that he is get- 
ting genuine Jenkins Valves and genuine 
Jenkins Service. 
If these things are worth while—look for the 
Diamond and Signature. 
At supply houses everywhere 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Montreal London 
FACT ony: Bridgeport, Conn. 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Can. 
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“LET PLUMBERS SHOW YOU HOW TO TAKE A BATH 
—THEY’RE THE ONLY ONES THAT KNOW 
HOW,” SAYS COL. ARCHER 


“That monarch of Merrie England, who invented the 


. Knights of the Bath’ and thought he was fairly smart, 


as kings go, overrated himself. He didn’t know the first 
thing about a bath—even how to take one. Americans 
don’t either. Nobody does except plumbers,” said Col. 
W. C. Archer of the National Trade Extension Bureau in 
addressing 250 plumbing supply salesmen at a dinner in 
the Hotel La Salle, in Chicago, last week. 

“The average tired business man, unable to sleep, does 
not know that if he takes a bath in water with a tem- 
perature of from 90°to 98 degrees Fahrenheit just before 
retiring, he will go to sleep at once,” said Col. Archer. 
“He has heard a lot of the virtue of cold baths in the 
morning, but only about 40 per cent of the people can 
stand cold baths. He doesn’t know that a bath in water 
heated to 98 degrees will give the same stimulating effects 
as a cold plunge or shower.” 

He pointed to Dun’s and Bradstreet’s to show that 
there aren’t any rich plumbers. 





VANCOUVER TO TAKE CHARGE OF FROZEN WATER 
PIPES TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


As a result of a fatal accident at Vancouver, B. C., 
recently, caused by the explosion of frozen water pipes, 
which burst while being thawed out, Civic Building In- 
spector Bird has announced to householders that the city 
will, in the future, take charge of frozen water pipes and 
have them properly thawed. He appeals to the public 
to report any diffi¢ulty to the City Hall at once, rather 
than risk accidents in inexperienced efforts. December, 
1922, has proved the coldest in Vancouver’s history, thus 
creating heating problems which have never had to be 
dealt with before. 





CONTRACTORS PROTEST AGAINST TOO MUCH 
“WHITE COLLAR” EDUCATION IN BUILDING 
TRADES : 


Building contractors at Hamilton, Can., have prepared 
a memorial for presentation to the Canadian Building 
and Construction Association declaring that present day 
education is too much designed to fit boys for white col- 
lar jobs while at the same time not enough boys are 
being apprenticed to the building and other trades to 
replace the mechanics who die. 





THAT PLUMBERS PROPOSE TO DRESS IN KEEPING 
WITH THE EVER ADVANCING STATUS OF THE 
PROFESSION EXCITES EASTERN PUBLICA- 
TION TO HUMOR 


The Providence (R. I.) Bulletin, in a recent editorial, 
facetiously remarks: “It is declared by the Secretary 
of the National Trade Extension Bureau that the plumbing 
industry must ‘come out of the alley,’ and that plumbers 
must don white collars because ‘their position in the 
community is one of real service and requires brains and 
initiative.’ It is a sad outlook. White collars mean 
added laundry bills, and naturally the extra burden of 
cost will fall on the public. If this sort of thing is 
allowed to continue there is sure to be a rule some day 
forbidding any plumber to fix one’s pipes unless he comes 
to the house in evening clothes.”—Does the editor really 
think that he is funny or humorous? 





Read the “Calendar of Fact and Fancy,’ on Page 21. 
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CONTRACTS AND ASSOCIATION NEWS FROM 
LITTLE ROCK 


Himstedt & Son, of Little Rock, Ark., have secured the 
plumbing and heating contracts on the New Boyle office 
building now in course of construction. This contract 
calls for modern plumbing fixtures and vapor heating, and 
is to be one of the most complete office buildings in the 
state of Arkansas, with circulating ice water refrigerating 
plant and compressed air system throughout the building. 
This concern also has the contract for plumbing a 100- 


room hotel at Conway, Ark., and the heating contract on © 


the Masonic Consistory now under construction. 

Pettit-Galloway Co., of Little Rock, has the contract 
for plumbing and heating on the new City Hospital now 
being built in that city, and it also has many residence 
jobs under contract. 

Through the efforts of the National Trade Extension 
Bureau and a personal visit of W. J. Woolley a permanent 
state organization has been formed, which will be affiliated 
with the National Association of Master Plumbers. At a 
meeting recently held in Little Rock, Arthur Pfeifer was 
elected president, George Robinson, of Pine Bluff, vice- 
president, Joseph Bilheimer, of Little Rock, secretary, 
and Al. Borman, of Hot Springs, treasurer. 

The meeting was well attended and much enthusiasm 
was manifested over the forming of a state organization. 
They believe that much good can be, and will be done 
by this association in the betterment of the plumbing 
and heating business of the state. The meeting was well 
attended and delegates from all parts of the state were 
present. 





DELUXE PLUMBING FOR DAVENPORT HOTEL 


The plumbing equipment for the new LeClaire Hotel, 
of Davenport, Ia., which was installed by the Moline 
Heating & Construction Co., of Moline, is the most modern 
and efficient that money can buy. This concern made a 
great effort to meet the demand of the hotel builders fo~ 
the most modern equipment available. 

Every requirement of beauty, comfort, convenience and 
sanitation is anticipated in every one of the 295 bath- 
rooms in the building. Every bathroom has shower, and 
each individual fixture—built-in tub pedestal lavatory, 
tankless closet and porcelain paper container—is of the 
finest and most improved type. 

One feature of the plumbing system in this new hotel 
and apartment building, is that there are no pipes showing 
in the rooms, not even in the basement, where the ceiling 
was dropped that they might be hidden. 





INDIANAPOLIS TO PURCHASE SMOKE CONSUMERS— 
CENTRAL HEATING PLANT ADVOCATED 


A central heating plant operated by the community, 
where the smoke and gas creating elements in the coal 
will be removed, will be the solution of the smoke prob- 
lem in Indianapolis, John L. Elliot, city engineer, predicted 
last week. 

“Fred S. Beck, city smoke inspector, has hesitated to 
prosecute charges against commercial and industrial es- 
tablishments because state and city institutions are among 
the worst offenders,’ said Francis S. Hamilton, city 
building inspector, before a meeting of the Indianapolis 
rental board. Mr. Beck said that an organized drive 
against the violators of the smoke abatement ordinance 
would begin when the smoke consumers, the purchase of 
which have been approved by the board of public works, 
can be installed. 

An amendment to the smoke abatement ordinance is 
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OLE Shure-Vent Air Valves always keep the 
heating system working. Positive vent for air 
insures complete circulation of steam all the time. 


Automatic in operation. Even if waterlogged, a 
touch on the push-button (an exclusive Dole Feature) 
relieves it at once. 

Write today for free booklet “Upstairs and Down- 
stairs. 


The Dole Valve Company 
1925 Carroll Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Guaranteed for the life of the heating system” 
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Mi Pipe Fittings 


Trade Mark 





Complete Line Manufacturers 
of 


Cast Iron Screwed Fittings 
Standard and Ex. Heavy 


Malleable Iron Fittings 
Standard and Ex. Heavy 


Flanged Fittings and Flanges 
Standard and Ex. Heavy 


Drainage Fittings, Blk. and Galv 
“C. D.” Railroad and Nokoros 


Patented Unions 










Nipples 
All Sizes—Standard and Ex. Heavy 








Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 


General Offices 
and Works Canadian Plant 


Chicago, Ill. Guelph, Ont. 
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The 1923 
Way is 
Paved for 
You! 


But you’ve got to be 
a 1923 plumber. 








The Shower Bath 
is The Thing. 


The Kenney Shower 
is The Shower. 





Congress Concealed Modzl 


The great American Public is convinced 
of the vital importance to health and the 
real pleasure of 


The Daily Bath 


Everywhere, everyone knows that the 
cleanest, most pleasant, most invigorat- 
ing way to bathe is 


The Shower Bath 


and people who know the Kenney Shower 
are looking for the place where they can 
get it. Will you supply the one big 
necessary link—let them know that your’s 
is a Kenney Shower shop. 


MR. PLUMBER. The Kenney Shower comes 
in those wonderful stationary, built-in types 
which architects are writing into their specifica- 
tions—all over the United States. 


MR. PLUMBER. The Kenney Shower comes 
in portable models which you can sell to hundreds 
of homes in your community—at moderate 
prices, as low as $8.00. 





MR. PLUMBER 
There is a Kenney 

’ Shower to meet every 
requirement, and there 
is a fitting for every type 
of bath cock. 


KENNEY-SHOWER 


Curtainless 





The Kenney-Cutting 
Products Corporation 


, Successors to the 








Curtainless Shower Co. 
507 Fifth Ave. New York 





Niagara Portable 
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planned, which will give the inspector power to prosecute 
offenders and will carry a fine of $10 for the first offense, 
$20 for the second, and a fine of $30 and thirty days on 
the state farm for the third offense. 





THIS AND THAT—HERE AND THERE 


Sullivan & Carmody, of Holyoke, Mass., have been 
awarded the plumbing and roof drainage contracts for 
the new Farr Alpaca Mill No. 4 in Holyoke, one of the 
largest contracts awarded in the city this season. 

Orr & Rolphe, of Concord, N. H., have been awarded 
the plumbing and heating contract for a new graded 
school in that city at $30,000. 

A. E. Mayer, of Springfield, Mass., has the contract for 
plumbing the addition to the factory of the Wright Ditson- 
Victor Co. in that city. George McLean, also of Spring- 
field, has the heating contract. 

The contract for the heating of the new state armory 
building at Lewiston, Me., has been awarded J. E. Scott 
& Co., of Lewiston, at $14,675, and the plumbing to T. W. 
Kerrigan; also of Lewiston, at $16,366.29. 

The A. B. Fels Co., of Portland, Me., has been awarded 
the heating contract, and Scribner & Iverson, of Portland, 
the plumbing contract on the new Atherton Furniture 
Co. block in that city. 

Arthur Wills has leased a store in Canton, Me., and 
will open a plumbing and electrical shop in A. S. Bicknell’s 
block. Mr. Wills is a resident of Ridlonville, Me. 

Gowans & Hailey Plumbing and Heating Co., Third 
Avenue, North, and Church, Memphis, Tenn., have moved 
to Second Avenue, South,*and Demonbreun Street. 

W. H. Grewer, Eighth Avenue, North, and Commerce 
Street, Nashville, Tenn., is doing the plumbing work on 
the Young Men’s Hebrew Association Building, and the 
plumbing and heating work on the four-story Salvation 
Army Building. 

The Central Electric Plumbing and Heating Co., Inc., 
of Knoxville, Tenn., has been formed by H. E. Armstrong, 
T. P. Dowling, Wm. Baxter and others. 

The Standard Engineering Co., 3165 Fifth Avenue, 
North, Nashville, Tenn., has been awarded the contract 
for the plumbing, heating and electrical work on the 
Harry Nicholl office building on Fourth Avenue, in that 
city. 

The-.Hastex Plumbing Company has been organized by 
Oliver Williams, formerly of Fort Worth, to conduct 
business in Haskell, Tex. 

P. A. Billodeau, El Paso, Texas, is installing a heating 
system in the Morehead houses for the Elliott Engineer- 
ing Co. 

E. Kleiser, 611 Commerce Street, Nashville, Tenn., has 
just completed the plumbing and heating installation in 
the First Savings Bank and Trust Co. Building. 

Fred Geyer, San Antonio, Texas, installed the plumbing 
in the model home at the San Antonio, Texas, Own Your 
Home Exposition. 

E. E. Zanker, 212 West California Street, El Paso, 
Texas, installed the plumbing fixtures and hot water ap- 
pliances in the ‘Electric Home Beautiful’ at El Paso. 

The O. K. Plumbing Shop, 120 Sixth Avenue, North, 
Nashville, Tenn., will move to Bridge. Avenue, east of the 
Public Square, East Nashville, shortly after the first of 
the new year. : 4 

Riggs, Distler & Co., Inc., of Baltimore, Md., through 
their New York office, have secured: contracts for the 
plumbing, heating and electrical work:.on the government 
hospital at Chillicothe, Ohio, and Northampton, Mass. 

R. A. Emanuelson &-Co., plumbing dealers of Norfolk, 
Va., have moved from 325 East 26th Street to 1205 
Granby Street. 
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The Southern Heating Company has been incorporated 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

Edward P. Steiner and J. J. Doyle, Detroit, are doing 
the plumbing and heating, respectively, on the Regner & 
Graef Building, Mack Avenue. 

The Rueffel Plumbing & Heating Company, Davenport, 
Iowa, has been awarded the plumbing contract for the 
remodeling of the Perry Street Interurban Station. 

The K. & G. Plumbing Contracting Co., has been formed 
to do business in Manhattan, New York. J. D. and T. 
Kapner and M. Gertner are the incorporators. 

The Ewinger Plumbing and Heating Company, Bur- 
lington, Ia., is installing the plumbing and heating in 
the new Burlington freight house. 

Compton & Son, Tipton, Ind., have been awarded a 
$10,510 contract for the plumbing, heating and ventilating 
in the new Anderson, Ind., public school. 

Edward Fellner, plumbing and heating dealer of Phila- 
delphia, formerly located at 2454 Turner Street, has re- 
cently moved to 2209 North Twenty-ninth Street. He 
has added a line of hardware and plumbing apactantes to 
his regular contracting business. 

Liber Rich, formerly with the Seashore Roofing and 
Plumbing Co., Atlantic City, N. J., is now in business for 
himself as a plumbing and heating contractor at 134 North 
Mississippi Avenue, in Atlantic City. 

The Seashore Roofing & Plumbing Co., Atlantic City, 
N. J., has discontinued its plumbing department. 





MERGING OF NEW YORK CITY’S FIVE PLUMBING 
ASSOCIATIONS UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Master plumbers in Greater New York are apparently 
considering a plan to merge the five local branches of the 
association under one roof. 

At present there is a separate branch in each of the 
five boroughs comprised in the Greater New York area, 
each of which functions separately and reports direct to 
the National Association. The possibilities and advan- 
tages of getting together were first seriously mooted when 
the big ball was staged a year ago by the five local 
associations acting in co-operation. It was stated at the 
time that this combination of forces enabled the New 
York master plumbers to stage a celebration without 
equal in American plumbing annals, and suggestions were 
made that if the branches could be merged into one big 
worth-while organization, it would give the city an 
enviable place in the National Association and would 
undoubtedly promote a greater economy and efficiency 
in management. 

The suggestion is referred to in a recent circular letter 
issued by Wm. Thompson, president of the Manhattan 
Branch, in which after urging the members to attend the 
1923 meetings regularly, he states: ‘‘We feel sure, after 
piloting this organization for the past year, that we are 
coming to the time when we will see the master plumbers 
of Manhattan Island housed under one roof, and working 
as one large body.”’ 

The proposal to house the five borough associations 
under one roof may or may not imply the construction 
ef a special building for that purpose, although there is 
excellent precedent for such action. The Engineering 
Societies in Now York occupy their own co-operatively 
owned building on West 39th Street, with offices, club 
rooms, technical library and reading rooms, etc. To put 
themselves on a parity with the Engineering Societies the 
master plumbers would need the assistance of the Eastern 
Supply Association and the various other organizations 
which take care of the interests of manufacturers and 
jobbers of plumbing and heating material. 
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Introducing 
NIEDECKEN 


METALLIC 


SHOWER STALL 


PATENTED 





Integral-Leak Proof 








The walls of the Stall are made of 
a continuous sheet of‘No. 10 gauge 
steel, which with the riser are 
welded to the bottom. 


The Stall is equipped with a special 
NIEDECKEN SHOWER placed on 
the side and near front to permit 
tempering of water before enter- 
ing the Stall. 


After installation, the Stall should 
be finished with enamel paint. 


Write for Bulletin P-15X 








HOFFMANN & BILL LLINGS MFG 3. CO, 


+ ae wat t a ms s “ ce GS. 
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What You 


Want! 


A 
SINGLE PIPE 
VAPOR 
SYSTEM 


Simple to Install 
—Any steam fitter can put 
in this system. 


LOW IN COST 
Does the Work 


—We have the successful 
installations to prove it. 


Descriptive matter sent on request 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD Co. 
96 Liberty Street, New York 
FISHER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 








You've Missed Something 


if you haven't learned 
about RA-DO—the 
only gas radiator 
that overcomes the 
bugbear of gas 
heating appliances, 
ODORS AND 
FUMES. 


RA-DO has every- 
thing! A patented 
gas mask that elimi- 
nates fumes and odors. 
Lower gas consump- 
tion records. Easier 
installation. No water used. Low cost. Lib- 
eral discounts to the trade. 


Rear View 


If profits and satisfied customers mean anything 
to you, write today for complete information. 


RA-DO RADIATOR & SALES CORP. 
18 South Seventh Street Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gl=(0/@ GAS 
RADIATORS 


NEW YORK MASTER PLUMBERS’ BALL TO BE HELD 


JANUARY 29 


The second annual ball of the Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciations in the five boroughs of Greater New York is to 
be held on January 29th at the Pennsylvania Hotel. The 
joint committee of three members appointed by each of 
the borough associations is now busily organizing the 
great event, further details of which will be announced 
in the near future. M. J. Kennedy, president of the 
State Association, is in charge of the joint committee, 
and promises an even better time than last year, which 
in the unanimous opinion of all who were present was 
the finest celebration ever staged by master plumbers in 
any part of the country. 





NOTHING SLOW ABOUT ARKANSAS 


Arkansas plumbers face the new year with several 
million dollars worth of new buildings under way. Many 
hotels, hospitals, churches, schools and residences are 
being erected in Little Rock and other cities of the state. 





NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 


Owing to the death of his father, Rush L. Bruner, 
has sold his interest in a plumbing business in Manteca, 
Calif., and gone to Haywards, where he will be associated 
with his brother in a large plumbing establishment. C. K. 
Knudson, plumbing inspector of Manteca, who has been 
associated with Mr. Bruner for several years, will con- 
tinue the business at Manteca. 

A new Woman’s City Club house, at San Francisco, 
Calif., has been definitely decided upon. This is spon- 
sored by the National League for Woman’s Service, which 
seeks to make this unique undertaking its peace-time 
contribution to the community. The new club house 
will be a million dollar building, situated on Post Street 
adjoining the St. Francis Hotel. Architect Willis Polk 
has been commissioned to draw up the plans, which call 
for a seven-story reinforced concrete building with all the 
modern club features for the accommodation of women. 
These include, besides the club rooms, a cafeteria, dining- 
room, sleeping accommodations, swimming tank, etc. 





GOOD WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL PEACE GUARAN- 
TEED FOR ANOTHER YEAR IN 
SAN FRANCISCO - 


A Christmas gift was handed out Dec. 22, to the public 
in general, and to the building crafts in particular by 
the Impartial Wage Board of San Francisco to the public 
in that its liberal and moderate terms gives it assurance 
of a coming year, free from industrial upheavals,—to the 
building trades in that it guarantees to all of them a 
good permanent wage for the next twelve months. 

The board sought to rectify some apparent inequities, 
and also to stimulate some callings in which there was 
a decided shortage of help. That no stimulation to the 
learning of the trade was deemed necessary, in the case 
of plumbers, is a compliment to the efficiency of the San 
Francisco plumbers’ apprentice school. 





TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLAR ADDITION TO 
SACRAMENTO PLANT 


The Latourette-Fical Company, of Sacramento, is mak- 
ing a $20,000 addition to its plant. The new structure 
will be occupied by the sheet metal factory and by the 
plumbing and pipe shop. 
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‘NEW ORLEANS ELEVEN MILLION DOLLAR BUILDING . K 
PROGRAM OF 1922 TO CONTINUE INTO 1923 How Acid Corrodes Pipe 
a 





Building activity in New Orleans, La., which was on a 
$500,000 a month basis last January, according to the 
construction permits issued by the city, and gradually 
increased to almost $2,000,000, reaching a total of prac- 
tically $11,000,000 for the year, will be projected into 
the new year. 

The amount of construction needed to meet present 
demands, the projects under way and announced, and 
the orders in the hands of material houses justify this 
statement. 

The value of construction now under way is $6,240,896. 
This is the total value of the buildings when brought to 
completion. They are now in various stages of construc- 
tion. 

The value of proposed new buildings in New Orleans 
is $20,331,000. This includes many on which the work 
is actually slated for an early beginning, and some on 
which plans have not yet been definitely adopted. 

Builders generally expect a very heavy construction 
period in 1923. Lumber yards report more bills of ma- 
terial ordered than is usual at this time of the year. 








Risen ag 
Duriron 


BEFORE ACID TEST 





























Among the buildings which are now under way are the {| bead ____ Duriron _ Brass 
Federal Reserve bank, to cost $750,000; factory of the AFTER ACID TEST 
American Can Company, $600,000; Y. W. C. A., $310,000; The lead and brass pipe after 72 hours, and the Duriron pipe after 
hotel, $200,000; medical building, $310,000; besides 336 hours in Nitric acid. This does not prove Duriron’s resistance 
several churches, a number of residences, and various to acid, but shows how rapidly lead and brass fail. 
commercial structures, besides a large volume of altera- U. S. Bureau of Standards test on Duriron with Nitric showed loss 


tion and repair jobs. of 7/1000 of 1% in 120 days. 

Among the proposed new projects are: Masonic build- e e 
ing, $2,000,000; Baptist hospital, $2,000,000; DeSoto The Duriron Company. Dayton Ohio 
hotel addition, $1,000,000; Y. M. C. A., $1,000,000; 
Saenger Theatre, $1,000,000; Touro infirmary addition, 
$750,000; Presbyterian hospital, $1,250,000; Monteleone 
hotel addition, $750,000; steel plant on industrial canal, 
$300,000; Hotel Dieu addition, $750,000; Temple Sinai 
synagogue, $400,000; besides docks, schools, churches, 
business houses and warehouses worth millions more. 


o . 
1922—THE WHOLE BUILDING FIELD—1923 S om e r V ] | le 


What Has Been Done During the Past Year and What 


May Be Done in the Year Ahead (S. i W.) 


Based upon a survey which it has just completed, the 
Copper and Brass Research Association estimates the total 
building construction for the year 1923 at $6,000,000,000. 
The potential market for copper in building construction ° 
in this country next year is estimated at approximately e e 
780,000,000 pounds. d 

In 1922 (the first eleven months) the total expenditure Soil Pipe an 
for building construction is placed at $4,910,000,000. In 
addition, there were projected (but not built) other build- e e 
ings of a total estimated cost of $2,480,000,000. ittings 

In other words, in 1922 there was developed an actual 
building program of $7,390,000,000. Of this huge amount, 
a little less than $5,000,000,000 has actually been con- 
structed, and the remainder is carried over into 1923. 


In estimating the amount of building construction in 
1923, the carry-over from 1922 has been reduced to 

















$1,240,000,000, because, experience shows that in making Cost no more than the 
preliminary estimates, the cost is usually placed on the —_ 

safe side. Allowance is also necessary for the percentage : ordinary kind 

of such projects as have been postponed or will not come 

up in 1923. 


Taking the known shortage as a basis, after deducting 
work completed during 1922, and adding the normal 
growth of building for the year 1923, the actual building 


























“Tdeal’’ Combination Rain 
Leader and Cesspool 


Here is a sure-fire profit maker for you. 
This fitting is a a labor saver, because 
its construction does away with two 
joints and much time when installing. 
Made with straight or offset outlet to fit 
into 4 inch Hub End. 


Our many years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of cast iron plumbing products is 
your assurance of satisfactory service. 















Sold through jobbers only 






SANITARY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
LINFIELD, PENNA. 





A Flush Valve that Won’t 
Wear Out 


Aside from the simplicity 
of action and construc- 
tion which puts the No. 
22 Pilot Flush Valve in a 
class by itself one fea- 
ture is particularly 
worthy of note: direct 
thrust by oscillating han- 
dle operating the water 
controlling diaphragm 
eliminates practically all 
wear on working parts. 


Order Pilot Valves from 
your jobber 








HEDGES & BROS. 
Established 1863 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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requirements of the nation are estimated at $7,830,000,- 
000. The details of the 1923 estimates, as well as the 
expenditures for the same classes in 1922, follow: 





1923 1922 

Estimates Expenditures 

Apartment Houses ............ $1,253,000,000 $ 950,000,000 
EE 5, ow bbe outa caw essa 530,000,000 205,000,000 
SPRUE Ske d dooce ake takes cae 940,000,000 680,000,000 
ee ee eee Pee 595,000,000 230,000,000 
Pe icvantteddhs ses Sewaa oe 851,000,000 640,000,000 
Industrial Buildings ........... 827,000,000 655,000,000 
ee eee ee 804,000,000 645,000,000 
Public Bulldings ..........6.%85 328,000,000 260,000,000 
PEDIEG CRORES 4 vcs v cv scctnrse 162,000,000 125,000,000 
ee Ley eee a eek eee 1,540,000,000 610,000,000 
NE Ts oc och bios WORN Bice san oe $7,830,000,000 $5,000,000,000 


It is believed that neither the financial nor material and 
labor resources of the country are in a position to carry 
this entire program to conclusion in twelve months’ time. 

The Association’s reports indicate that there still exists 
over the major part of the country a housing shortage of 
considerable proportions, despite the huge construction 
of 1922. 

There is, of course, no definite data to go on in esti- 
mating how far the present resources of the country and 
the labor and materials situation will enable it to go in the 
1923 building program, but careful consideration of the 
various factors involved leads to the estimate of $6,000,- 
000,000 as the amount which can be completed in 1923. 

Of this amount some $3,030,000,000 will be devoted 
to housing, about $2,025,000,000 to office, business and 
industrial building, and the remainder, $2,675,000,000, to 
churches, hospitals and schools. 

The estimated expenditures for building construction in 
1923 for the entire country are as follows: 


Apartment HOUMOS 2... ceccsccvccoccscvcssccsovnee $ 960,000,000 
NO 55S REN oc bse.d dws Aas OW Ewa es bb date a Ess 406,000,000 
IRE SES ae rie Pe Sei eee eye er 720,000,000 
I IINED 255-504 fv -0:6.b bh Oisw.0-4 b 0k We Se Oh) We pas S 456,000,000 
I Ns alos cathe talelb ba « bie tke estes ENG Wit SO ee 652,000,000 
TaMuwtrianl TWatlGINGS. 0... osc ctvsecevepersvcser 634,000,000 
CoD SR ERNENIEES \ sib ab W's > vide WE 0.0.01) 044% P4Rie6s-0 a bo 616,000,000 
eee MID. bo st obs os baa bd Sea ebleosanae es 252,000,000 
ORO RRND ao  oais sears eweedmbw ws anid oases wal 124,000,000 
EE | oss ben ean ah 0h aeeaeen 440 50d6 Saad es OES 1,180,000,000 

|) Eee Oe iy Pee ey Pe rT TET $6,000,000,000 


This sum, it is estimated, will be divided geographically 
about as follows: 

New England States, $455,000,000; New York State, 
Southwestern Connecticut, Northern New Jersey, Northern 
Pennsylvania, $1,395,000,000; Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, $825,000,000; Western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, $755,000,000; 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota, $1,600,000,000; Eastern Montana, North and 
South Dakota, Eastern Nebraska, Eastern Kansas, $250,- 
000,000; Pacific Coast States, Gulf States, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, New Mexico, $720,000,000. 





BUILDERS’ CLEARING HOUSE AT OAKLAND 


Oakland has had a very practical illustration of what 
might be the value of a builders’ clearing house, by which 
all funds would be held subject to the draft of the sub- 
contractors and material men, thus protecting them as 
well as the owner. A contractor, constructing one of 
the schools, after cashing a check for $46,000, suddenly 
disappeared. Creditors, having claims for more than 
$30,000, have filed notice on the Board of Education, to 
hold all additional moneys due him. 
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BUILDING IN BIRMINGHAM IN 1922 ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS IN EXCESS OF 1921 


Building in Birmingham, Ala., during 1922 broke all 
records by exceeding the figures for 1921 by nearly 
$1,000,000, according to an announcement made by the 
city building inspector. 





NEW SEVEN MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL FOR BOSTON 
PROPOSED 


According to an announcement by the Mayor of Boston, 
Mass., a second $7,000,000 ‘hotel, in addition to the pro- 
posed Statler Hotel of similar cost, is to be erected near 
Tremont and Shawmut Streets in the immediate future. 
The hotel will have a theatre annex. The same financial 
interests are also planning to build a $2,700,000 apart- 
ment house in the Allston district. Construction work is 
expected to start on both early next spring. 





FIVE MILLION DOLLAR APARTMENT HOTEL TO BE 
ERECTED AT BROOKLINE, MASS. 


The Chatham Apartment Hotel is to be erected in Brook- 
line, Mass., at a cost of $5,000,000. William H. Sellers, 
formerly of Young’s Hotel, Boston, will be managing 
director. Other officers are William C. Tobey, of the 
Standard Concrete Steel Co., of New York City; Griffith H. 
Riddle, William A. McKenney and E. R. Grabow of the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., all of Boston. 





THE BEN FRANKLIN SIX MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL 
TO BE ERECTED IN PHILADELPHIA 


The last week of the old year saw contracts awarded 
for the erection of the Ben Franklin Hotel, at Ninth and 
Chestnut Streets, situated diagonally from the federal 
building, and on the site of the famous old Continental 
Hotel. There will be 1221 guest rooms, and this hostelry 
by reason of its construction and size, will be a prize 
- piece of business for the contractors and sub-contractors. 
The F. W. Mark Construction Company, of Philadelphia, 
are the builders. The W. G. Cornell Company will do 
the plumbing. Heating installations were awarded to the 
Baker-Smith Company. Both of the last two companies 
are New York concerns. 

The ventilating contract goes under the general con- 
tract and is understood as not yet awarded. The bids or 
figures submitted have not been announced, but the total 
cost of the hotel is said to be around $6,500,000. 





Swimming Pool in Lawrence, Mass.—See Article on Pages 26 
to 30 in This Issue.- 
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90% Grease Traps A Farce 


The capacity of every grease trap should be measured up ac- 
cording to the size and kind of building in which it is installed, 
the same as a suit of clothes is measured up for each individual. 

Water Cooling Grease Traps are the only satisfactory grease 
traps to install. These will perform their function to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Approved and recommended by Architects and Sanitary De- 
signers everywhere. 


1897 EHNSANI 1923 








THE QUALITY GOODS 









































Fic, 113, PATENTED 


Dehn’s ““ACME” Water Cooling Grease Trap, a Satisfactory 
Installation 


Compound Injector & Specialty Co. 


Originators, Designers and Sole Manufacturers of 


EHNSANIGAR 


— 
THE QUALITY GOODS 


419-421 D-N. Laramie Avenue Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 




















BADGER 
EXPANSION JOINTS 


The Badger is a one piece, self equalizing 
expansion joint made from special seam- 
less copper tube, fitted with cast iron or 
steel rings to control the expansion and 
distribute it equally over each corrugation. 


Can be installed in a pipe line as easily as 
any flanged fitting, there being no delicate 
or complicated parts, and when once in- 
stalled, no further attention is required. 


E. B. Badger & Sons Co. 


75 Pitts St. Boston, Mass. 
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Burman “Unit” Laundry Faucet 


Simplifies Laundry Tray 
Installations 


Two valves take 
the place of four 
faucets, eliminating a 
lot of pipe, fittings 
and pipe carriers. 

The “Unit” supplies water of 
temperature desired to either 
tray, by shifting spout. 

Costs less to install, is more 
convenient to use, lasts as long 
as the tray and makes a better 
looking job. 

Furnished with hose attach- 
ment. Write for more details. 


* 1908 Lincol ,N.E. 
Burman Specialty Co., jf hincoin Street, N-E- 











The Wales 


Automatic Heater 


combines Simplicity, Durability and 
Safety with Economy. The one size 
meets the demand for a self-con- 
tained Automatic Storage System 
without the necessity of a storage 
tank—capacity 300 gallons per hour. 


Write for complete details 


The Wales Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Watrous Patent Plumbing Specialties 


Duo-Jet Closets and Flush 
Valves; Urinals, Self-closing 
Cocks; Liquid Soap Fixtures; 
Drinking Fountains, etc. 


Send for our Catalog 


IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 
510 S. Racine Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








M.-V. B. 


Closet Tank fittings are not the 
cheapest and are used by Manufac- 
turers who want the best. 


LOOK IN THE TANK 


Balicocks, Flush Valves, Hinges, Flush 
Levers, Etc. 


Morency-Van Buren Mfg. Co. 
Sturgis - - Michigan 
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Among items noted from the specifications, the heating 
system will be steam, and there will be a heated-air 
ventilation system, using 25 fans of from 5 to 25 
horse power. 

An outstanding feature of the heating plant will be a 
deactivating water-purifying system for use with the 
boilers having a capacity of 15,000 gallons an hour, to 
take care of Philadelphia’s very badly loaded water. 





CHATTANOOGA MASTER PLUMBERS ELECT 
OFFICERS 


At the regular meeting of the Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Master Plumbers’ Association, held December 19th, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, John Kelly; vice-president, Paul Curtis; secre- 
tary, John C. Knoedler; treasurer, George Jones. 





THOMAS HEERY CALLED BY DEATH 
Thomas Heery, a veteran plumber of Topeka, Kansas, 
died at his home in that city on December 20th, in his 
54th year. 





LATE PLUMBING AND HEATING NEWS 


Wilson & Hill have opened a new plumbing shop on 
Central Avenue in Shadyside, Ohio. Both men are ex- 
perienced plumbers and steam fitters. 

A. E. Cook has opened a plumbing shop on Main Street 
in Grafton, W. Va. 

The W. & B. Plumbing Company, Buckhannon, W. Va., 
has placed its business in the hands of Russell Rollins, 
receiver, who will settle up the business. Meigs Burr 
purchased the stock and supplies of the company and will 
continue the business at the old stand on South Kanawha 
Street. 

The Holyoke Valve & Hydrant Co., of Holyoke, Mass., 
has the heating contract for the new Natural Science 
Building of Mt. Holyoke College, to cost $300,000. 

Lee Bros., of Concord, N. H., have the contract for the 
heating of the addition to the Laconia, N. H., Hospital, 
which is to cost $100,000. 

The Mount Hope Plumbing Co., of Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. The in- 
corporators are Joseph H. and Juliana Schlichte and James 
M. Gtaham. 

J. A. Fitzgerald, of Norwich, Conn., has removed his 
plumbing shop from North Main Street to new and much 
larger quarters at 87 Franklin Street, where he has se- 
cured a large show room and spacious display windows. 

W. A. Gilchrist has sold his hardware business in Wake- 
field, Mass., to the Holland Hardware Co. Mr. Gilchrist 
will continue the plumbing and heating business and will 
make extensive improvements in his store and expand 
his business. . 

C. H. Cronin, of Boston, has the plumbing, and V. J. 
Kenneally, also of Boston, the heating contracts for the 
new bank and office building for the Lowell (Mass.) Five 
Cents Savings Bank, a $150,000 structure. 

Leland Adams, of Nashua, N. H., has the plumbing and 
heating contracts for the bank and office building of the 
Indian Head National Bank of Nashua. 

The General Construction & Repair Co., of Cambridge, 
Mass., has the plumbing contract for the new plant for 
the Wadsworth-Howland Paint Co., of Malden, Mass. 

H. E. Starkey has-sold his plumbing and heating busi- 
ness at 1297 Washington Street, West Newton, Mass., to 
Charles J. Mullen, who will continue to operate the busi- 
ness from the same location. 
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The Exhibit of the Seashore Supply Co., of Atlantic City, N. J., 
at the Home Builders’ Exhibition in That City. This Exhibit 
Was Awarded First Prize. 


HOW ONE MASTER PLUMBER GETS BUSINESS 


“The right way to get business is to get out after it,’ 
says L. A. Haley, of Milltown, Me., on the Canadian 
border. “I get business on both sides of the border by 
going after it. I get business in the winter and I get it 
in the summer. How? By keeping awake. Instead of 
just jobbing through the winter, I get a line on the 
prospects for the start in the spring. 

I get a line on the people who intend to build new 
houses in Milltown and vicinity. I get a line on those 
who have already built houses but are without heating 
systems. Maybe some houses have no sanitary plumbing. 
Maybe they are without up-to-date bathtubs. 

During the winter I canvass all these people personally 
at first. I divide them into.classes. I have three classes: 
Likely—Unlikely and Doubtful. With those in the 
‘Likely’ class I keep on the job with personal canvass 
mainly, until I get the contract. 

With the Unlikely class I do not over-exert myself. 
There are some people in my community who would not 
give me an order if there was no other member of the 
trade in the community. It’s like that in every com- 
munity—especially the small towns. 

I canvass the ‘Doubtful’ class personally and send them 
advertising matter. I don’t use mimeographed letters. 
There is too much sameness about them. I want some- 
thing individual. I want the people to think I take 
enough interest in them to write them a personal letter 
and not make the same wording do for a couple of hundred 
people. I usually get at least fifty per cent of these on 
my ‘Doubtful’ list. But I assure you I don’t get them 
by standing still or just doing jobbing work during the 
winter months. You have to get busy, if you want to 
keep busy.”’ 





FAILURE OF A PARTNER TO DO HIS SHARE OF 
WORK 


The law implies equality between partners, and there is 
no implied obligation that, for performing certain work, 
one should be paid more than his proportionate share of 
the gains. Neglect by one to do his part may be of such 
a character as to justify dissolution, but as long as the 
firm continues there is usually no deduction because one 
partner has not been as active as the others.—Supreme 
Court of New York, Appellate Division, Fourth Depart- 
ment, in Gratwick v. Smith, 195 New York Supplement, 
568. 
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PIERCE 
AMERICAN 
Steam and Water Boiler 





= 
3 
Capacities from 600 to 9000 Steam = 
from 1000 to 14950 Water ; 

= 


Order from us or through your local jobber 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Manufacturing Corp. 


Brooklyn NEW YORK Philadelphia = 
Boston Baltimore 
Worcester Detroit Syracuse Newark Washington 


Here’s Why You Should 
Insist on the ‘‘EAGLE’’ 











Blow-holes and laminations are 
two defects that cannot always be 
eliminated in the manufacture of 
cast lead goods, but these ob- 
jections are completely eliminated 
in the Eagle Drawn Lead Roof 
Flange. 

Eagle Roof Flanges are adjustable 
to any pitch of roof. 


Made exclusively by 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Co: 


Cincinnati Chicago Joplin 


CATALOGED 
IN SWEET’S 























Post Pipe Vise 


Holds Tight and Firm Anywhere 


Can be attached to any 
wood or iron, round or square 
post, pole or tree. 

Jaws of best tool steel, har- 
dened and drawn. Will not 
crush or allow pipe to slip. 
Made in two sizes. 





Write for particulars and 
catalog. 


Ask your jobber for ‘‘Crown’’ Post Vises, Pipe Dies, 
Pipe Cutters, Etc.. 





CROWN DIE & TOOL CO., 555 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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SHOWER CURTAINS 


and Curtain Pins 
All Sizes—All Grades 


Write for Samples and Price List 


Sanitary Bath Curtain Mfg. Co. 


85 Warren St. New York 
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Pacific Boilers Are Welded 


VERY seam, joint and staybolt in 

Pacific Steel Boilers is electrically 
welded. This does away with useless 
laps, rivets, and cast iron mud rings that 
add greatly to weight but nothing to effi- 
ciency and durability. 





General Boilers Company 
Waukegan, Illinois 








Immediate Shipment 


We have on hand ready for quick delivery, a stock 
of the large size MARTIN Portable Vise Sta nd and 
Pipe Bender. 


Any workman who has pipe to cut and thread 
cannot afford to be without this stand, for many 
‘times its cost. Can be folded and packed for carry- 
ye ea to job in half a minute. 


in sockets—that’s 
ai a “Si. . Ga 
monet te ty 
Order through your jobber. 
Illustrated in Laib’s Pocket Guide. 
H. P. Martin & Sons, 626 E. 2nd St., Owensboro, Ky. 

















EARAGE 


ARAGE Myltiblade Fans 


are installed for Heating, Ventilating and Hu- 
midifying Service in hundreds of public build- 
ings and industrial plants. 

Write today for Catalog No. 52 describing the Multiblade Fans. 
Let us explain to you why Clarage Equipment gives you better 
value, dollar for dollar. Have Clarage 
Engineers co-operate with you in solv- 
ing your 


CLARAGE FAN CO. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices tn Princtpal Ctstes 
Mfrs. of Fans, Blowers and Engines 




















“Serene” 
Syphon Jet 


“SERENE” Syphon Jet 
is presented as the attain- 
ment of perfection in the 
construction of closets of 
the better class. 

Quiet, powerful, 
stealthy syphonic action 
characterizes the 
“SERENE” Jet. 

Ask your jobber for it. 


Made of “CASTEX” Whitest 
Vitreous China 


CHICACO POTTERY co 


1924-40 CLYBOURN. AVE. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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SWISS WANT AMERICAN BATHTUBS 


Almost Certain Market, Vice-Consul Reports, Awaits 
American Plumbing and Sanitary Goods and 
Accessories 


A considerable demand exists in Switzerland for Ameri- 
can plumbing goods, sanitary fittings, closets, bathtubs, 
and all accessories, says Vice-Consul Marc T. Greene, St. 
Gall, Switzerland, in a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. Thus far that demand does not appear to have 
been met at all, and an almost certain market awaits 
American manufacturers. 

As to their works, shops and houses the Swiss are a 
people having high regard for proper sanitation, and 
demanding neatness and cleanliness in all details. There, 
is, perhaps, no country in Europe where, in the houses of 
the middle classes, is to be found more modern plumbing 
and more complete sanitary arrangement, and the Swiss 
are prepared to pay well for such articles of this nature 
as appeal to them. 

Curiously enough, little or no attempt seems to have 
been made by American manufacturers to gain a foothold 
in this market. The largest house in St. Gall has re- 
cently, and for the first time, purchased a closet from a 
manufacturer in the United States, and is exhibiting it as 
evidence of the superiority of American goods over the 
English, German, and Swiss now used here. For the rea- 
sons mentioned, this makes a strong appeal to the Swiss, 
and especially to the well-to-do clientele of this particular 
establishment. And though the manager of the latter is 
himself an Englishman, yet he readily admits the superi- 
ority of American bath and sanitary appurtenances to the 
English goods, and so advises his customers. 

Throughout this part of Switzerland the sanitary fittings 
with which the larger proportion of houses, hotels, and 
works are fitted is German, as is the case with so many 
other commodities. The German goods, of course, are the 
cheapest, but they are wholly inferior as to operation. 
modern features, appearance, amd substantial work- 
manship. 





Leon Knowles and Errol Hilliker have purchased the 
plumbing, heating and hardware business of Guy C. Nutter 
of Corinna, Me., the deal representing some $30,000. Both 
the new owners were formerly employed in the business 
to which they now succeed. 





IN THE NEW YORK SUPPLY MARKET 


(Continued from Page 42.) 


the manufacturers. Orders are still several weeks be- 
hind, although New York is right on the brink of its 
real winter weather. 

“The main trouble now is in getting shipments of 
porcelain enameled ware, and of course pottery is almost 
impossible to get,’’ said John A. Murray, Jr., vice-president 
of John A. Murray & Sons, Inc. “There is the usual 
seasonal falling-off in demand and there won’t be much 
doing now until March. January and February months 
are always quiet months anyway. Every one seems to 
be looking forward to good business in the spring.”’ 

“The demand for wrought iron pipe has improved,” 
said Henry Carlin, New York manager of the Reading 
Iron Co. “Stocks laid in before prices advanced are about 
exhausted, I suppose. We are like the rest of the people 
in this trade in hoping for an excellent year in 1923.” 

“Brass goods are better but delays in shipments are 
still occurring,’ said E. A. Pinchin, manager of the Wol- 
verine Co. “Apart from that, the situation is all right.’’ 
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_IN THE PHILADELPHIA SUPPLY MARKET 


The Opening Gun of the Building Program for 1923 

Philadelphia, January 2.—Many items in the long list 
of supplies identified with the modern building program 
promise in the main to be on the “‘bull’’ side of the price 
ledger very shortly. The awarding of contracts on the 
big new Ben Franklin Hotel here, so long awaited, sounds 
the opening gun for Philadelphia’s 1923 building cam- 
paign. There is at this writing not a sign of recession in 
any item, so far as January price lists are concerned, and 
there is much fact to bear out the feeling of a market 
that is unhealthily oversold in many directions, consider- 
ing the season. 





The much-rumored price changes which have been 
expected from the American Radiator Company are 
in the hands of the trade today, and the shock was 
not “up to specifications.’””’ Those who looked for re- 
cessions were disappointed. Those who gave credence 
to wild talk of 10 and 12 per cent advances covering all 
lines issued were also disappointed—agreeably. 

Forty-five inch radiation, 2, 3 and 4-column, is up four 
cents list, and wall radiation generally has been increased 
by about five per cent. That covers the big explosion. 
But the sentiment of many jobbers is that the big gap 
between delivery dates and orders when placed argues 
for continued stiffness, perhaps more increases. This is 
borne out by the dictum of the American Radiator Com- 
pany that goods are to be delivered on a ‘‘price-when- 
ordered”’ basis. 

Other companies expect to advance some prices shortly. 


The Pipe Market 

Soil pipe simply cannot be had in any quantities, even 
at the new five point increase. 

Galvanized pipe is still scarce in 1%-inch also % and 
%-inch, but black is available. Current demand is hand- 
to-mouth, and will remain so until inventories are com- 
pleted. The overloading of several of the newer and less 
experienced jobbers throughout the state is held account- 
able for very cautious procedure in the purchase of stand- 
ard items. 

Brass Goods 

Brass is firm. Large tubing contracts are being placed. 
One for a million feet went out on a sliding-contract scale 
at four cents over the market. The powerful copper inter- 
ests are reported locally as about ready to take full advan- 
tage of the situation which has been developing more and 
more to their liking since last spring. Fierce competition 
reacted against the brass foundries for a long time, but 
in the face of probable demand for 1923 the metal 
monopoly promises to be top dog. 

The following figures, taken from a chart just pub- 
lished by “The Architectural Forum,’ were quoted to 
“Domestic Engineering’s’’ representative, as the basis 
for belief that January would see little sagging on prices 
in any marketable supply item. Based on a confidential 
canvass of 1767 architects throughout the country, the 
following totals of work in sight (controlled by archi- 
tects) are offered: For the State of Pennsylvania: resi- 
dences to cost under $20,000, $7,535,000; to cost $20,000 
to $50,000, $3,098,000; to cost over $50,000, $725,000. 
Apartments, $16,334,000. Theatres, motion picture and 
legitimate, $2,342,000. Hotels, $6,141,000. Clubs, also 
fraternal buildings, $5,318,000. 

For the nation at large, a grand total of $1,650,000,000 
worth of building is in sight, according to the report from 
the architects reached, who represent ntmerically one- 
third the profession practicing on this continent. It was 
also predicted that 1923 would see unprecedented activity 
in building construction. : 





THE B.& B. LINE= 
sO) 59 5) Da) CO) 8 ie OO)" 0 9 Ss Ba ONS D 
of HEATING SPECIALTIES 


OUR attention is invited to the B. & B. Line of 
Heating Specialties, including the B.&B. Air Line Sys- 
tem of Steam Circulation, Temperature Control System 
(All-Metal Thermostat, Pneumatic Valve), Multiflex 


Valve, Modulation Valve, Multiflex Trap, Vacu-Trap, 
Vacu-Stat, Blast Trap, Steam Damper Regulator and 
Hot Water Damper Regulator. 


Descriptive literature upon application 
Service and Sales Offices in 25 important cities 
Write for details of B. & B. Service Plan 


THE BISHOP & BABCOCK CoO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





















‘‘American’’ Bent Tube 
Adjustable Trap 


With P. O. Plug or Sink Connection 





A trap that always gives the service expected of it. 
Like all goods bearing our trade mark, this trap 
is high class in every respect. 


Sizes 13 and 14-inch. 
Order from your jobber. 











American Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
ABINGDON, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Fine N. P. Brass Specialties. 








R lasting quality and true 
capacity use “Koven” Pure Iron 
Double Row Riveted, Galvanized 
Range Boilers, or Naco Galvanized 
Range Boilers made of open hearth 
steel. These boilers may be bought 
of jobbers everywhere. 











L.O. KOVEN @® BRO. 
154 Ogden Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 














A vitreous china tank 
with a set of real fittings 


ZWERMANN COMPANY 


Robinson, Lilinois 














SHOWER BATHS 


if Handsome and Durable 
rf Priced for Big Sales 


: The United Portable Shower is made particularly for 
the plumbers’ customer who insists on having a really 
good article at a competitive price. 

Made from seamless brass Tubing, insuring long 
service. Curtain is made of fully bleached canvas duck 
of good quality. 

All metal parts are brass, nickel-plated, even to the 
screws. The fastenings are so arranged that all screws go 
into the same stud, thus doing away with damaged walls. 

Popular and profitable. Packed complete, one in a 
carton. 


Get it from your jobber 


UNITED MFG. CO., INC. 
1629 N. Tenth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SQUARE 


Malleablelron Piee 



























We are so proud of Square 
‘‘Gee’’ fittings that we 
stamp on each one a square 
G as a means of instant 
recognition. 








THE GRABLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CLEVELAND, oO. 








Twenty-Five Names 


Pick out the names of twenty- 
five home owners who ought 
to have Humphrey Automatic 
Gas Water Heaters. Let us 
circularize the list for you and 
then follow up the advertising 
in a personal way. You'll be 
surprised how many of the 
twenty-five you'll find all 
ready to buy Humphreys. 
That’s a plan that will WORK. 
Try it. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 


Div. Ruud Mfg. Co. 
TYPE ‘‘A”’ Kalamazoo Michigan 











GopherCombination 
Sink Faucet 


HE latest improved, most u 
toa ‘Double 
sink faucet with drinking foun- 
tain combined. 


Order from your jobber. You'll 
find it will make ahit with your 
customers. 


Union Brass & Metal 
Mfg. Co. 


(msTastisHEp 1802) 


St. Paul Minnesota 
The Gopher Line includes: 
uller Work, Compression 


F 
ork, Comptes 
Ground Key Works Ball Cocks 
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PLUMBING DEPARTMENT. 


1,439,591. .Pump. Andrew J. Welden, Griffin, Ga. A 
pump having a tank provided with a bottom valved inlet, 
a centrally located water discharge pipe having a valved 
communication at its upper end with a service pipe oppo- 
sitely opening pressure and vent valves for respectively 
controlling the admission of pressure to and the exhaust of 
pressure from the interior of the tank, a tappet rod having 
connection with said valves and having spaced uppe 
and lower tappet plates, and a float disposed between the 
planes of said tappet plates for actuation by the liquid 
contents of the tank. 
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1,439,268. Flush Valve. Frank L. Shoppe, Passaic. 


Edward G. Hedges, Newark, and Walter W. Heroy, Bloom- 


field, N. J. The combination, with a tank-outlet fixture 
having an outlet of a hub surrounding the seat and pro- 
vided with an undercut channel next the said seat, an 
elastig valve-seat crowded into said channel and an in- 
verted water-chamber sustained upon the hub and pro- 
vided with a water-inlet near the outlet-seat, and means 
operating upon the top of the chamber for holding it 
detachably upon the hub. 
a * a 

1,439,406. Sewage-Disposal Plant and System. Henry 
E. Elrod, Dallas, Tex. A sewage disposal system employ- 
ing the activated sludge method, comprising a preliminary 
treatment tank wherein sewage is accumulated and a cer- 
tain proportion of the solids permitted to settle and anae- 





“© 1,489,406. 


robic bacteria in the sewage permitted to function, an 
aeration chamber into which the sewage is conducted, 
means for supplying air to the aeration chamber whereby 
the aerobic bacteria of the sewage is permitted to func- 
tion, means dependent upon the amount of sewage in 
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the preliminary treatment tank for causing said sewage 
to flow into the aeration chamber and for supplying air 
thereto and a sedimentation tank into which the sewage 
is conducted whereby the suspended solid matter settles. 

- + « 

1,439,196. Toilet Flusher. Michael J. Skortz, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In combination, a casing constituting a valve 
body and having an open top, a dash pot forming part of 
said casing at the bottom thereof, a combined valve and 
drain cock at the lower end of said dash pot, an inlet 
nipple communicating laterally with the casing, a dome 
on the top of the casing removably secured thereto and 
closing said top, an outlet nipple extending laterally from 
the dome, the lower portion of said dome being frusto coni- 





1,439,196. 


calin form, the dome immediately above the frusto conical 
form being cylindrically formed and internally threaded, 
a valve seat screwed into the internally threaded portion 
and having an opening therethrough frusto conical at its 
lower end, a stem extending downward through said dome 
into said dash pot, the metal portion of said stem being 
threaded for a considerable portion of its length, a valve 
mounted on said threaded portion and having a frusto 
conical upper end an inverted lower end, nuts on said 
stem above and below said valve for adjusting the valve 
longitudinally of the stem, a coil spring surrounding the 
stem and having its lower end resting on top of the dash 
pot and its upper end engaging the lower side of the nut 
below the valve, and a handle on the upper end of said 
stem. 
* 
1,439,577. Electric Water Heater. George Pominville, 
St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada. The combination with a 
water tank and pipe connections therefor, of an electric 
heater attached to said pipe connections, and comprising 
a hollow casing and cover therefor, a contact plate ar- 
ranged in said casing and held in position by the cover of 
the casing, resistance elements mounted on said plate, 


* * 





HW 30 
1,439,577. 


ex 


said resistance elements having direct contact with the 
water in said casing, said plate having an opening therein, 
the said cover having an opening therein, a plug within 
the opening and connected with the resistance elements 
and means for attaching current conductors to the plug. 
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the 


BARRETT 
Back Water, Sewer 
and Tide Trap 


and it always has been and now is the best 
fixture for its purpose on the market. 


James Barrett Mfg. Co. con ten 
















~ ‘THE GLEOCKLE 


Wrought Iron Adjustable 


RADIATOR BRACKET 


for wall and column radiation 






Used in buildings where 
the best equipment through- 
out is specified. 


Write for Booklet 
A. F. GLEOCKLE, JR. 


415 Bay Street 


Patented ROCHESTER NEW YORK 








Strongest Made 


The Hanna ‘‘Ball 
Joint” Pipe Hanger is 
made of malleable iron, 
all sizes. 






* 


Write for No. 


“Our Swings in any direc- 
Silent tion. 
Salesman” 


.* big time and labor saver. 


The Penn 


Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Le etienieliimen Uoeliiiel tue beliitel tleliiiiie li tele: | eo) |] 











A Material You Prefer to Install 


ap The Dickey Septic Tank 


is made in sections of 

Vitrified Salt Glased Clay 

and is as easy to install as 

Vitrified Sewer Pipe. 

No forms, bolts, er re- 
forcing to complicate the 

work, 


Your customer will aleo 


Patented 


Write for complete details 
W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY Established 1885 MISSOURI 
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PUMPS 


INDUSTRIAL—— AGRICULTURAL —- MUNICIPAL — RESIDENTIAL 
A TYPE FOR EVERY SERVICE 
CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 





GOULDS 











O:B VALVES are 
built to stand 
the heavy strains 


Ohio 


Mansfield 


Brass @ 


Ohio. USA 





Did [t Ever Occur to You? 


That every da rents of small children are buying UNSANITARY, 
TROUBLESOME. omar Chairs; paying $5.00, $8.00 and $10.00 because 
they do not know about the Kiddie Toylette. 


WINDOW AND THIS BUSINESS 18 YOURS 
Sanitary 
Economical 
Practical 
Durable 
Convenient 





Can be permanently attached to any standard toilet seat. 
Send for Price List and literature , 
Our advertisement appears in the November issue of Good Housekeeping. 
Our seat is approved and sold as guaranteed by this magazine. 


DUPLEX SAFETY SEAT CO. 





67 Rutgers St. Rochester, N. Y. 











Recognized superiority in the design, constructi 
rial used and finish, with a high See for reliabili 
and dependability, have kept MYERS POWER PUM 
AND WORKING HEADS at the front for many yea 
and have made them leaders in their particular field. ith 
styles and sizes to meet almost any capacity requirements, 


On, mate- 


Pumps will pump your water supply on an economical 
and highly satisfactory basis. If interested in pumps for 
home, farm, mill or factory, write us for catalog and in- 
formation. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio 


EQOUTUULIINAN4 Une NAAOUU HALAL 


= and adapted for operation by any power. Myers Power 
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1,439,490. Water Heater. William A. Siebert, La 
Grange, Ill. In a water heater, the combination with an 
arcuate water conveying pipe whose ends face in the 
same direction; of two additional arcuate pipes with the 
ends of each extending in opposite directions, each end 
of the first aforesaid pipe being aligned with one end of 
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1,439,490. 


one of the second aforesaid pipes; two connecting pipes 
each in threaded connection with two of the aforesaid 
aligned pipe ends; a fuel burner beneath the first pipe; a 
fuel burner beneath the remaining two pipes, said fuel 
burners being positioned to present their flames to the 
inner sides of said pipes; inwardly projecting fingers upon 
said pipes for supporting utensils; an enclosing frame; 
and lugs upon the outer sides of said pipes and resting 
upon said frame. 
” * * 

1,439,407. Sewage-Disposal Plant. Henry E. Elrod, 

Dallas, Tex. In a sewage disposal plant a tank provided 





1,439,407. 
with gas vents, agitators disposed in said vents and means 
actuated by the sewage for operating said agitators. 
* om * 

1,439,295. Pump. Hugh Craig, Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada. A device of the character described, comprising a 
cylinder adapted to be mounted in a drum, an air pump 
mounted within said cylinder, a hood closing the upper 

















1,439,295. 


end of said cylinder, and through which the upper 
end of the pump extends, a double ported two-way 
valve mounted on said hood, the ports of which are nor- 
mally closed by spring-seated ball valves; one of the upper 
ports extending into the atmosphere; a pipe extending 
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from the other upper port into the upper end of the 
cylinder and through the wall thereof, and a pipe extend- 
ing from both the lower ports into the lower end of the 
pump below the plunger thereof. 





HEATING DEPARTMENT. 


1,439,069. Thermostatic Valve for Heating Systems. 
John P. Cousins, Portsmouth, Va., assignor, by direct and 
mesne assignments, to Gold Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. A thermostatic valve comprising, 
in combination, a valve casing having a thermostat cham- 
ber, a valve stem extending into said chamber, a thermo- 
motive element removably mounted in said chamber and 
detachably connected with said valve stem, a recess in 
said casing surrounding said valve stem and opening into 
said chamber, a bushing secured in the recessed portion 
of said casing, said bushing having an annular portion of 











1,439,069. 


larger internal diameter than said valve stem, terminating 
well within said recess in a restricted portion, forming a 
guide for said valve stem; means comprising a spring 
restraining abutment carried by said valve stem at the 
end connected with said thermo-motive element, and a 
spring surrounding the end of said valve stem exposed in 
said chamber, said spring being confined between said 
abutment and the restricted portion of said bushing. 
s « + 

1,439,103. Heating Device for Kilns and Other Struc- 
tures. Guy C. Heilman, Philadelphia, Pa. A heating device 
comprising a combustion flue having at one end an air- 
inlet contracted toward the opposite end, and a fuel inlet 
between the contracted discharge end of said air inlet and 
the outlet of the flue, the cross section of the flue first 





1,439,103. 


increasing between said fuel inlet and the outlet, then 
being uniform for a certain distance, and then again in- 
creasing toward said outlet. 

*” o* * 

1,439,151. Air Filter. Charles E. Dailey and Samuel 
C. Dailey, Reedley, Calif. In an air filter, the combina- 
tion of a container having a top and bottom, there being an 
air inlet and an aid outlet in the container, perforate plates 
mounted in the container and spaced from the top and 
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Quality 
Class 
Positive 
Unquec‘ionable 
Noiseless 
None Like It 


BEGGS ENGINEERING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Hessler 
Adjustable Roof Flashing 


The very best one made 
All sizes, 114” to 6” 
The Plumbers Know 
Millions in Use 


Write for particulars today 


H. E. Hessler Co. 


4 
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Sole Manufacturers 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Former Manufacturers of the McGuire 





CRANETILT 
STEAM TRAPS 











PORCELA 


The Bath Tub Cleaner 


Centains no grit. 

No acid. 

Keeps fixtures like new. 
Most contracting plumbers use 
Porcela and recommend it to 
their customers. 


If you haven't Porcela in stock, 
order from your jobber. Write 
us for free sample can and de- 
scriptive folder. 


PORCELA-RADAX CO. 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 
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PLENTY OF 


HOT WATER 


NO EXTRA EXPENSE 


An un 


2 daa eee pea at 
belpe to give you full benefit of our national adver- 
Write for full details 


THE HOTSTREAM HEATER CO. 
Ne, «* Makers of Heaters that Heat” 
CLEVELAND, Ohie 
We also make acom- 
plete line of Gas and 
eens = — 


INDIRECT WATER HEATER. - 














THE BURKS PUMP 


has been developed to meet the 
insistent demand for a high 
grade dependable pump of this 
type, one capable of continuous 
operation against high pressures 
MECHANICALLY PERFECT 
AND FOOL PROOF 


Incorporated in all 


DECATOR 


Residence Water Systems 
Write for complete catalog and prices 
DECATUR PUMP COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Decatur, Illinois 

















REcO SEPTIC TANK 


Acknowledged the most practical Septic Tank manufac- 
eH handle 
wi c — ay hee 


The freight rate is low. 





Patent applied fer that is not watertight. 
Ask your plumbing jobber or write 


RICHMOND ENGINEERING COMPANY 
930 Brook Ave., Richmond, Va. 


























IF IT’S A WARNOCK, IT’S GOOD 


One advan- 
tage of the 


Warnock 
Wrench 


is its adaptability. Can be used on any job. Is 
especially desirable for Nickel-plated piping, because it 
will not slip or scratch. 

Endorsed by all plumbers who have used it. 


Ask Your Jobber 


_ WARNOCK MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER MASS. 
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bottom thereof, the spacing of the perforations in one of 
the plates decreasing as the distance thereof from the inlet 
increases, there being an opening in the top of the con- 
tainer, a closure for said opening, and filtering material 
between the plates. 





nn 4 


A] ce 
1.439,151 1,439,653. 


1,439,653. Composite Heat Insulation for Piping. 
Charles S. Waldo, Brookline, Mass., assignor to Waldo 
Brothers, Incorporated, Boston, Mass. A composite heat 
insulating section of tubular form comprising a plurality 
of layers of heat insulating material permanently fastened 
together, the inner layer being substantially rigid, the 
intermediate layer flexible and the outer layer waterproof, 
the wall of the section being divided by a lengthwise cut 
entirely through one side thereof and into the rigid layer 
on the opposite side, whereby the section may be opened 
to be applied to or removed from a pipe. 

* * * > 

1,439,319. Humidifier. Bertram M. Mills, Pawtucket, 
R. I. A portable humidifying apparatus comprising a shal- 
low basin constructed and arranged to be set upon a table 
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or similar support, liquid atomizing means therein com- 
prising a rotating disc, an air impelling fan, a fixed parti- 
tion interposed between the disc and fan, a motor for 
actuating said atomizing means and fan supported upon 
said receptacle, and a flexible conductor cord whereby to 
connect said motor to a source of electric energy. 
* * + 

1,438,952. Wrench. William F. Evans, Astoria, N. Y., 

assignor of 40 per cent to Emil N. Baar, New York, N. Y. 











1,438,952. , 


A wrench of the class described composed of separate 
parts, one of said parts being provided with spaced jaw 
members, and a handle portion U-shaped in cross section, 
means for connecting the free ends of said jaw members, 
the other part of said wrench being provided with a hook- 
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’ shaped jaw member adapted to co-operate with the jaw 
members of said first named part, one side edge portion 
of one of said parts of the wrench being provided with 
spaced recesses approximately T-shaped in form and which 
open outwardly therethrough, and a bolt mounted in the 
other of said parts and adapted to co-operate with the 
recesses in the first named part to adjustably secure said 
parts together and to permit of the movement of said 
parts one upon the other. 
. * + 

1,439,531. Pipe-Welding Machine. Leopold C. Schnei- 

der, Glenside, Pa. In a machine for welding pipe the com- 














1,439,531, 


bination of a pair of oppositely disposed hollow spindles, 
each adapted to grip a section of pipe, means for rotat- 
ing said spindles simultaneously, means for heating the 
pipe sections between the points where they are gripped 
by the spindles, and means for imparting relative longi- 
tudinal movement to the sections while gripped by and 
rotating with the spindles. 





WARRANTY AND INSPEC'7?ION 


HERE goods are sold under an express warranty, 

and the contract’ does:not expressly provide for 
inspection prior to acceptance, there is no duty resting 
upon the purchaser to exercise ordinary care by inspect- 
ing the goods tendered, in order to ascertain whether or 
not they come up to the representations, since he is enti- 
tled to rely upon the warranty embraced in the sales agree- 
ment. However, after an acceptance under such a contract 
of sale, the burden is upon the buyer to prove that they 
do not come up to the warranty. 

Where a contract of purchase and sale embodying an 
express warranty expressly provides in terms for inspec- 
tion, the purchaser will not thereafter be permitted to 
assert patent defects, or latent defects of which he had 
actual knowledge, but his acceptance will not preclude 
him from setting up damages for latent defects of which 
he had no actual knowledge. 

A breach of warranty, express or implied, does not 
annul the sale, if executed, but gives the purchaser a right 
to damages. Thus, where goods are sold under an express 
warranty, but where the contract provides also for an 
inspection prior to acceptance, and the sale has been thus 
executed, the remedy of the purchaser, in the absence of 
fraud on the part of the seller, is not a recission of the 
contract, but he is limited to a claim for damages on 
account of latent defects of which he did not have actual 
knowledge.—Court of Appeals of Georgia, in J. N. Bray 
& Son et al. v. Southern Iron & Equipment Co., 113 South- 
eastern Reporter, 55. 





Frank Gage, of Fairbury, Nebr., has secured the con- 
tract for the plumbing and heating in the new school at 
Narka, Kans. 

Carr & Brashar, of Lebanon, Ind., have moved their 
plumbing business to 418 West South Street. 
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Fourteen Years of Pump Manufacturing 
ARE BACK OF 


National Water Lifts 







GUARANTEED. 






Ask!your jobber 


1621 Portage Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 







r 
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The Easiest Way 


When you need to remove a 
defective length of pipe or cracked 
fitting, or connect up new fixtures 
to an old line, the easiest and best 
method is to use the 


SISSON 


Insertable Joint 


Not necessary to disturb pipe 
above or below. No danger of 
cracked joints. 


Write for Catalog telling all about it. 
R. ESTABROOK’S SONS 


1st andC Streets, South Boston, Mass. 


EEL RA NRE NI on 
HARTMANN 


RADIATOR BRACKETS 


WHY? 


LABOR SAVED 
NO WALL STRIPS 
NO BREAKAGE 
NO DIRT 
INEXPENSIVE 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Price List 


CHARLES HARTMANN CO. 


Sheet Metal Constructors 
985 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 























| Made to Make Good 


There is nothing extraordinary 
about Hammond Radiator Valves, 
except the kind of service they give. 
But, being made right, it is only 
natural that they should stand up 
in service—year after year. They 
cannot leak. Supplied in standard 
patterns for steam and hot water. 


HAMMOND 
BRASS WORKS 


Hammond 
Indiana 










Order from your Jobber 
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8 ts for each word including heading and address. Count seven words for keyed address. Minimum 
$2.00. "One inch $4.00. Cash must accompany order. Copy should reach us by Wednesday morning. 





WELL KNOWN MANUFACTURER OF 

high grade brass goods and self- 
closing work desires agencies in larger 
points to call on plumbing supply job- 
bers—Chicago—St. Louis—St. Paul— 
Kansas City—Dallas territories open. 
Address 705, “Domestic Engineering,’ 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. -6 


SALESMAN WANTED—MUST KNOW 

the plumbing and heating line, to 
cover North Carolina territory for a 
well established house. Advise experi- 
ence. Address 703, “Domestic Engi- 
neering,” 1900 Prairie Ave., CaNSEn, P 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE — YOUNG, 

energetic salesman with car to sell 
well known Gas Water Heater, Con- 
necticut, Northern New Jersey or 
Westchester; exclusive territory, ac- 
quaintance among plumbers or builders 
desirable; liberal commission. Address 
701, “Domestic Engineering,” 1900 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. 1-6 


ATTENTION, LIVE WIRES! 
THE UNITED PLUMBERS SUPPLY 
CO., due to expansion, are moving into 
larger quarters and require services of 
three real GO-GETTERS. Must be ex- 
perienced in both plumbing and Steam 
Supplies and have a following. One 
local and two Suburban territories 
open. Only the highest caliber men of 
unquestionable reputation need apply. 
181 E. 108th St., New York City. 1-6 


DISTRIBUTORS AND SALESMEN 

wanted — To develop and organize 
territories now being allotted for the 
sale of Electric and Engine Driven 
House Pumps and complete Residence 
Water Supply Systems through plumb- 
ers, Hardware and Electrical Dealers. 
Equipment manufactured by one of the 
largest Pump Companies in the coun- 
try, nationally known. Specialty Sales- 
men with pump experience preferred 
or experienced in selling Water Heat- 
ers. Attractive propositions open to 
“real salesmen” with clean successful 
records. There is a big market and 
ever growing demand for small house 
pumps. This line will give you an 
opportunity to increase your earnings 
and get into a very profitable paying 
business for yourself. Unless you are 
capable of producing—don’t answer. 
State age, experience, present line. 
Address 667, “Domestic Engineering,” 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SALES- 

man to represent manufacturer of 
valves and fittings. Will call on 
wholesale trade only. Address 706, 
“Domestic Engineering,” 1900 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. - 





HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
for well established contracting con- 
cern in the East. Must be capable 
estimator on both plumbing and heat- 
ing, do his own drafting and make 
layouts on both branches of the work. 
State age, experience and _ salary 
wanted. Address 708, “Domestic Engi- 
neering,” 1900 Prairie Ave., one. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER FOR A 

large manufacturer of lumbing 
goods located in the East. ust have 
executive ability as well as ey 
knowledge of the line. Address 659, 
“Domestic Engineering,” 1900 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. 11-11tf 


WE DESIRE TO CONNECT WITH A 

live dealer in each of the principal 
cities throughout the country, for the 
purpose of placing agencies on our 
line of Automatic and Non-Automatic 
Storage Type gas water heaters. 
Agent must have store and established 
business in lines which would not con- 
flict with our own. Thirty-five thou- 
sand sold in California alone in two 
and one-half years. Interested parties 
please write. Brokers and salesmen 
in search of job or something to add 
to their line need not apply. General 
Water Heater Corporation, 1610 Hooper 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 12-9tf 


Situations Wanted 


SITUATION WANTED—COMBINATION 

plumber and_ steamfitter. Wants 
steady work. Can give best of refer- 
ences. Address 704, “Domestic Engi- 
—— 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 





SITUATION WANTED—MR. BRASS 
MANUFACTURER: Can you use a 
high grade man of thirty? 
knows plumbing and steam brass, and 
can sell same. Have my own New York 
City established office—well liked and 
have good will of all jobbers. Cover 
actively Metropolitan District and New 
England States. Straight commission. 
Will furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress 707, “Domestic Engineering,” 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 1-6 





For Sale 
BUSINESS FOR SALE 
One of the best and oldest established 
plumbing and heating businesses in 
Lancaster County, Penna. Best trade. 
Good profits. Owner leaving state on 
account of health. Address 699, “‘Do- 


mestic Engineering,” 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. 12-30-1-6 





PATENT FOR SALE 
VACUUM TOP 


Fits on top of nearly all auto- 
matic air valves, tested and found 
to maintain a vacuum of 12 in- 
ches indefinitely. Address 700, 
“Domestic Engineering,’’ 1900 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. 1-6 





FOR SALE 

Plumbing, Heating and Sheet Metal 
Business in one of the best towns in 
Northern Indiana. Established 25 
years. Employ about ten men. Plenty 
of business at all times. Invoice about 
$8,000. Owner wishes to retire from 
business. Address 702, “Domestic En- 
gineering,” 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 

1-6/1-20 





Sell us your Surplus 


PIPE COUPLINGS 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
WRITE US 


THE A. & J. MFG. CO. 
559 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT UNDERWEAR— 

2,500,000 pieces New Government 
Wool Underwear Purchased by us to 
sell to the Revie direct at 1be each. 
Actual retail value, $2.50 each. All 
sizes, shirts 34 to 46—Drawers, 30 to 
44. Send correct sizes. Pay postman 
on delivery or send us money order. If 
underwear is not satisfactory, we will 
refund money rome, = request. 
Dept. 24, The Pilgrim Woolen Co., 1476 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 13-2-tf 














Books for Your Trade Library 


The Sanitary Sewerage of Build- 
ings. By omas Ainge..... 1.5@ 

Merchandising the Plumbing Busi- 
ness. By Hari W. Zoeller...... 1.50 
Beeks Sent Parcel Pest Prepaid 


Domestic Engineering 
1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


and Mexice 





Subscription Blank 


Domestic Engineering Co., 
1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 


I should like to read DOMESTIC ENGINEERING each week. Enter my subscription for............years, 
for which I agree to pay $................on receipt of bill. 


Name 


United States, Cuba 1 year (53 issues). . $2.00 
selicducesocbes ck DENI SODS .0-4:655566 00094050645 40 RAO RR EES ceeded 
4.06 


City ... 
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